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HOMILY AND HUNTING. 


‘Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend. 

God never made his work for man to mend.”’ 


ANY an otherwise charmingly told 

tale of sport afield is rendered ab- 
solutely distasteful and unpalatable by 
I believe 


illy concealed exaggeration. 
that the successful marksman or skill- 
ful fisherman seldom or never draws the 
long bow; that he is innately modest 


and constitutionally truthful. Why 
shouldn’t he be? The best and most 
impressionable moments of his life are 
spent close to Nature’s heart. In inti- 
mate communion with the gentle, kind- 
ly but. wise mother of all being, his is a 
callous nature indeed who does not feel 
an instinctive uplifting of all the manly 
and ennobling instincts of his nature. 

I once, in the big woods of Northern 
Wisconsin, caught a trout which meas- 
ured twelve inches in length and weighed 
a pound. Exciting sport it would have 
been under any circumstances, but the 
conditions of its capture in this particu- 
lar instance made the event doubly ex- 
citing. I have recited the story of that 
notable episode in my quiet history, 
often, and always to attentive listeners. 
If the trout had measured eighteen 
inches and weighed three pounds in- 
stead of one it might have reflected 
more glory upon its captor; but never, 


in the gentle presence of the memory of 
those solemn lindens and pines, moss- 
grown and hoary; of those massive 
rocks round whose channeled bases the 
forest streamlet had toyed for centuries; 
of the purling waters whose music beats 
upon my senses to-night with soothing 
cadence; a picture of God’s own paint- 
ing, limned ineffaceably upon the canvas 
of memory, every line a silent witness 
for truth and every murmuring leaf a 
gentle echo of Nature’s fidelity; never, 
I say, have I been tempted to add one 
meter to the length of that trout, one kil- 
ograme to his weight or one fraudulent 
spot to the gleaming velvet of his sides. 
And why should I? Is thy servant an 
insatiable member of the already over- 
populated family of the sus scrofa domes- 
ticus, commonly called hog, that he should 
do this thing? Is it not enough, for- 
sooth, that Nature had spread for me all 
her alluring enchantments; that health 
and pleasure in boundless store were 
mine for the taking; that it was mine 


‘To sit on rocks, to muse o’er ford and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
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To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild herd that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 
Which is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms and. view her 
stores unrolled ’’— 
but I must seek to add some transitory 
glory to my obscure name by uncon- 
scionable and contemptible lying? Nay, 


“ ?Tis not so nominated in the bond.’’ 


A homily on “fish stories” may not 
be the most fitting introduction to a 
quail hunt in Nebraska, but, in the terse 
but expressive words of a familiar idiom, 
“Tt needed saying,” and I have relieved 
my mind. 

* 
* * 

Nebraska—October—ideal. That ex- 
presses it. Lunch baskets under the 
seats, guns on knees, dogs up behind 
the back seat and two lively and fleet 
ponies in front. Good roads; bracing 


air, slightly toxic and abundantly tonic. 
Quails—in prospect. 


Diagnosis: A 
quail hunt. Symptoms: Favorable. 
Pulse: Regular but slightly accelerated. 
Temperature: Normal but with a ten- 
dency to rise, especially when the dogs 
as a brief halt was called 

‘To view the vantage of the field,”’ 


incontinently tumbled out of the wagon 
and everlastingly disgraced themselves 
by harrying the inoffensive denizens of 
a prairie dog town, thereby subjecting 
themselves to sundry vigorous and salu- 
tary castigations, which may they not 
fail to store up in their canine memories 
for their future edification. Amen. 

The first quail flushed was a prairie 
ken of mature years and a large store 
of good sense; for the simultaneous dis- 
charge of three guns pointed in her gen- 
eral direction caused a noticeable accel- 
eration of her movements and a speedy 
and unceremonious departure for parts 
unknown. If this were not a true, plain 
and unvarnished tale (no reference to 
the one carried by the bird, which, S— 
said, must have been charged with 
greased lightning if the celerity of her 
disappearance were any index, but this 


deponent saith not), there would have 
been three of her ; a right and left shot; 
an extra shell thrown in and a straight- 
away hit and three birds bagged. 

The first real covey flushed: was found 
by the dogs in a close cover of brush in 
the bed of a deep draw. They gave us 
some very pretty shooting and called 
forth some fine work by the dogs on the 
steep banks of the draw where they lit 
after scattering. 

To have spread our mid-day refection 
in some forest glade where 


“The woven lights and shadows, rife with calm, 
Creep slantwise twixt the foliage bough on bough, 
Breathing their grateful measures to the sun,”’ 


would have been the proper caper, had 
it been possible. In our case it was a 
straw stack. But the neat farm-house 
perched upon the opposite hillside, dim- 
ly outlined through the haze of our 
after-dinner pipes; the rustliing corn 
fields brown beneath the autumn sun; 
the gentle declivity of the ravine at our 
left with its close-cropped mat of wild 
grass and brown fringe of sunflower 
stalks; the majestic sweep of the far 
hill slopes with their blended shades of 
browns and umbers; the exhilerating 
ozone of the pure prairie breezes and the 
clear sky of noonday over all, held com- 
pensations all their own—even though 
there may have crept into the back- 
ground of the picture the memory of 
the babbling streams, the autumnal foli- 
age and the forest glens of the old 
stamping grounds of our far youth. 

A fair afternoon’s sport flushing the 
birds from their coverts in the draws or 
in some brush-tangled tree-claim, marred 
only by our ineffectual though prolonged 
effort to beat up a flock that went “over 
the hill” (perhaps in search of the prairie 
hen which my two hunting companions 
ruthlessly and maliciously deprived of 
its steering apparatus, but which never 
stopped for repairs); then the spin home- 
ward in the cool evening through the 
rustling reaches of the corn meadows; 
winding around the hillsides and up 
through the shady draws between the 
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little glassy lakes lying still and cool 
under the slant rays of the westering 
sun. 

Good humor. Good health. Good 
appetites. And good prospects of quail 


on toast for breakfast. Have you been 
there, partner? Yes? Then I need say 
no more. Shake. 

CLARENCE A. Murcu. 


Kearney, Nebraska. 


A RED RIVER SHOOTING TRIP. 


BY WELFORD W. 


6é ‘ERE, Keno! Kenc! Now, 

where can that biamed dog 
be?” Such were the shouts that greet- 
ed me as I went into Jack’s office just 
fifteen minutes before we were to set out. 
Everything was in readiness—guns, am- 
munition, a few provisions, some dishes, 
pot, tent, axe, lantern, bedding, water- 
proofs; yes, everything was piled on the 
wagon in front and there was nothing 
left to get now but the dog. Jack 
whistled some more and called some 
more and was at last rewarded by hear- 
ing an answering bark from the next 
room. I went in and there found poor 
Keno making a desperate effort to pull 
the large bench (to which he was se- 
curely chained) from its position and 
tow it to Jack who had left him there 
early in the day. He was soon released 
and a half an hour later the three of us 
—Jack, Keno and myself—were going 
rapidly down the Red River in a 16x30 
open Peterborough canoe with all our 
shooting and camping effects. 

We had just left the City of Winni- 
peg, capital of the Province of Manitoba, 
and. were on our way for a couple of 
days’ shooting at Lake Winnipeg. My 
friend Jack was every inch a sportsman 
—fast on the bicycle, faster on skates, 
an expert swimmer, a clever and fast 
canoeist, an excellent boxer and above 
all, at least from my standpoint, one of 
the best, surest and quickest shots in 
the country. You may be sure, there- 
fore, that I felt quite secure in putting 
myself under his care for a few days 


BEATON., 


and so eagerly accepted his invitation 
to accompany him to the lake. Winni- 
peg is built on the Red River which 
flows into the lake and we could conse- 
quently go all the way by water. 

We started at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon of a bright fall day with the wind 
in our back and made very good time 
down-stream, reaching the St. Andrew’s 
Rapids about 4 o’clock. Here we had 
an interesting time, working our way 
through theshoal water which surged and 
gurgled over the many rocks. Jack was 
in the stern attending to the steering and 
I was in the bow holding my breath and 
now and then giving unsolicited and 
rather ambiguous directions such as, 
“Look out, there’s a rock!” “Easy!” 
“Hold on!” “Allright!” “Gee whizz! 
that was a close one!” till we were once 
more running smoothly and _ rapidly 
through the untroubled waters. On we 
went, passing the old historic St. An- 
drew’s Church and countless fieids of 
wheat. 

About 6 o’clock we reached Lower 
Fort Garry and resolved to pitch our 
camp for the night under the protecting 
shadow of its walls. The old fort is a 
very interesting object. About a hun- 
dred yards from the river bank it, 

‘*Grey and stern, 
Stands like a spirit of the past.’’ 
In and around it many stirring incidents 
have taken place, but that timé is now 
over and, 


‘* Like some old veteran, grey in arms, 
And marked with many a scar,”’ 
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it reposes peacefully on the bosom of the 
broad prairie and is used only as a trad- 
ing station of the Hudson Bay Company. 

But to come back to business. Land- 
ing our goods, we took a hasty meal 
without waiting to pitch camp, unpacked 
our guns, took a few shells each and be- 
gan to scour the adjacent country to get, 
if possible befoge dark, a few prairie 
chickens for our suppper. Keno ranged 
beautifully and we had gone but a little 
way before his delicate scent got trace 
of some of the feathered beauties. A 
covey was raised. 

“Bang! bang! bang!” and three 
chickens lay at our feet—two for Jack 
and one for me. Two more coveys were 
raised out of which we each got four, 
and so, with eleven birds to our credit 
we returned to the canoe. The tent was 
hastily pitched with the aid of the lan- 
tern and a half an hour later four birds 
were sizzling and crackling over a hot 
fire. Jack is an excellent cook and 


while I made all the “property” ship- 


shape for the night he prepared a spread 
that would have satisfied even the Grand 
Monarque himself. That we did full 
justice to it, goes without saying. After 
we had finished and after Keno's rather 
heavy demands on our larder had been 
satisfied, we cleaned our guns. Mine 
was a_ seven-and-a-half-pound twelve 
gauge and Jack’s a ten-pound ten bore 
—a regular cannon. I remember once 
seeing it knock over a crane at 106 
paces. 

Next morning (Tuesday) we were up 
bright and early and 7:30 o’clock found 
us once more in our canoe shooting 
swiftly down the stream. We had not 
gone far before the resoundant whacks 
of Keno’s tail against the sides of the 
canoe warned us that there was some 
game near. Before I could reach for 
my gun Jack had his loaded and not a 
minute too soon; for three mallards 
come flying towards us over the left 
bank. Biff—biff. Bang! went both of 
Jack’s barrels and although we were go- 
ing swiftly through the water at the time 
and the birds going in a cross position 


two of them fell victims to his unerring 
aim. [The next time you are out, dear 
reader, try such a shot and see just how 
difficult it is.] The rest of the paddle 
was uneventful till at 9 o’clock we ar- 
rived at the pretty little town of Selkirk, 
twenty miles from the mouth of the 
river. We pitched our camp on the out- 
skirts of the town and after borrowing a 
friend’s English setter were soon tramp- 
ing out into the country, having resolved 
to spend all day amongst the chickens. 
They were rather scarce for some time 
and it was nearly 11 o'clock before we 
dropped any. We had then reached 
the wheat stubble. Both dogs got 
down to work in fine style; Jack shoot- 
ing over Keno and I over Gladsome 
Lad, the new arrival. In three-quarters 
of an hour we had bagged just ten be- 
tween us and theri put up for lunch at a 
farmer’s house. For about three hours 
in the afternoon we peppered away at 
the birds and succeeded in securing 
twenty-six making a total of thirty- 
six for the day. We did not think this 
was nearly enough. But by the time we 
had carried them to town we thought 
that four apiece would have been suffi- 
cient. [Thirty were expressed into the 
city that night to our friends]. 

After a good sleep we felt much re- 
freshed and Wednesday morning about 
7 o'clock we 

‘* Folded our tent, like the Arabs, 
And as silently stole away,’’ 

and were once more on the Red River 
of the North, heading for the lake. At 
10 o'clock we came to Netley’s Creek, a 
small, winding tributary of the river, 
and resolved to stay there the remainder 
of the day and the night. We paddled 
up this stream about two miles. A 
point a little higher and drier than the 
surrounding ground was selected for the 
tent. It was an admirable day for ducks 
—cool, partly cloudy and witha stiff south 
wind blowing which caused them in go- 
ing from the lake to fly low. There 
were so many around that we decided 
to have a few shots before fixing up 
camp and so paddled slowly up the 
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stream and not taking advantage of all 
the pot shots offered at almost every 
turn we succeeded in bagging seventeen 
before 1 o'clock, although we did not 
secure them all. Two geese were also 
amongst the slain—regular beauties. 
Our early breakfast and long paddle had 
made us exceedingly hungry and, as it 
was nearly 3:30 before our dinner was 
ready, you can imagine what an amount 
we devoured. Three ducks and two 
prairie chickens were cooked. Just think 
of it! But then the dog was also hungry, 
very hungry, which (as we found out to 
our sorrow before we got him home) 
was his normal condition. A good rest 
followed our enormous meal, which we 
thought would do us for the rest of the 
trip, and at 5 o'clock we prepared to 
catch the evening flight. We did not 


go far from camp, merely hiding our- 
selves in the high reeds a few yards 
away. We had no need for decoys as 
the ducks were there any way and soon 


our guns were cracking away like fun, 
much to the disgust of Keno who found it 
extremely difficult to do his work properly. 
Darkness, however, rapidly came to his 
rescue and we returned to camp heavily 
laden and thoroughly tired out. After 
another good meal—we had already for- 
gotten about the previous one—and a 
smoke around the camp-fire, we rolled 
ourselves up in our blankets and leaving 
Keno to see that no prowling Indians 
ran off—or rather paddled off, as there 
was. no place ia the country where you 
could run—with anything, we were soon 
in the Land of Nod. 

At 8 o'clock next morning we were 
again on our way. As we reached the 
mouth of the stream I detected a small 
flock of ducks swimming on the river 
and raising my gun took the only pot 
shot of the trip. I killed my bird and 
with the ether barrel dropped another; 
meanwhile Jack had been paddling as- 
siduously, quite uncouscious of the pres- 
ence of the ducks. About an hour's 
easy run brought us to the mouth of 
Red River. Near its mouth the river 
divides and flows into the lake through 


many channels. We selected the west- 
ern one and pitched our camp on an im- 
mense reed covered island about 10 
o’clock in the morning. Everything be- 
ing fixed up we paddled along the shore 
and collected enough driftwood to do 
for a couple of days’ fires. After an ex- 
cellent dinner we once more got our 
canoe into the water with the purpose of 
exploring some of the channels. We 
worked in and out through a great many 
of them, picking off an occasional duck 
as they flew over our heads and seeing 
geese now and then, but none within 
range. Thirteen ducks were in the 
canoe by 4:30 and we then landed and 
cut thirteen long willows, with a Y- 
shaped fork at one end. We were going 
to try the old Indian way of decoying 
the unwary birds. We, however, re- 
turned to camp and had supper before 
we put them in position. We selected 
our own channel and at various places 
in it we drove the willows in the soft 
mud bottom, leaving about five inches 
with the prong above the water. We 
then placed a bird with its head in the 
fork and its body floating which made a 
very life-like decoy. Thirteen of these 
were put in position and we then retired 
to the reeds to await developments. 
Soon the birds began to move; the 
evening flight had begun; and for about 
an hour and a half we were kept busy. 
The ducks were very thick and flying 
low, so few shots were missed. The dog 
was kept constantly at work till dark- 
ness put anend to the slaughter. 

Around the camp-fire we counted 
just sixty-three birds—not a bad bag 
for one evening’s shoot but none too 
many, as the friends we had in the city 


_ were very numerous and soon all the 


ducks were divided into lots of four, 
five, six or seven each and addressed to 
different parties. About g o'clock we 
hailed a passing fishing smack, and as 
the captain was a great friend of Jack’s 
he promised to see the birds safely ex- 
pressed to Winnipeg from Selkirk. 
Before going to bed that night we 
discussed the prospects of goose shoot- 
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ing and resolved to have a day at it be- 
fore we returned. We did not know 
where to go; so decided to obtain the 
services of an Indian guide. We were 
not up till late next morning and so 
took it easy till noon, after which we 
paddled over to a neighboring fishing 
station where, after much parleying, 
we secured an Indian and his wife who, 
for the slight remuneration of $1.50 a 
day and all the tobacco we could give 
them, undertook to direct us to the 
haunts of the geese. John (we so 
dubbed the Indian who had an un- 
pronounceable name) went to his wig- 
wam to get his gun and canoe while we 
bought some white-fish for our next 
meal. In a few minutes we were once 
more in our canoe and led the way to 
camp, followed by Mr. and Mrs. John in 
their birch-bark craft. 

In a twinkling our tent was rolled up 
in a neat bundle and, along with a few 
other necessary articles, piled in the In- 
dian’s canoe. Jack and I with our guns 
and dog took our places in our Peter- 
borough and by 4 o'clock were pad- 
dling swiftly in the wake of the Indian 
through innumerable narrow passages 
lined on both sides with high reeds 
which completely cut off our view for 
more than twenty-five yards in any di- 
rection. The way John steered was 
simply marvelous, as we could not de- 
tect the slightest variety in the passages 
as we progressed and new channels 
were presenting themselves in all direc- 
tions at every turn; but our guide 
never paused an instant nor did he even 
look behind to see if we were following. 
We went on in this manner till nearly 
6 o'clock, when a sand-bar was encoun- 
tered. We rested on our paddles to see 
what the Indian was going todo. We 
were not long left in doubt. Off went 
his socks and moccasins; likewise Mrs. 
John’s. He rolled up his trousers, she 
held up her skirts, and they both 
stepped into the water. There was only 
about two inches of water for some way; 
then dry sand for about thirty yards 
and a corresponding shallowness on the 
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other side, till, after a total portage of 
about seventy-five yards, their canoe 
once more floated in deep water. 

Jack and I looked at one another as 
the redman and his better half com- 
pleted their work. The water was cold 
—very cold. So was the weather. 
“We'll have to go,” said Jack, dismally, 
as if accepting an invitation to the fu- 
neral of his best friend. We went. 
Even the Indian actually smiled as he 
saw us climb back to our canoe again. 

Another half hour and we reached 
the lake and selected a camping spot. 
It was nearly dark and we fain would 
have waited for something to eat, but 
our stern guide had determined other- 
wise. “Shoot for decoy,” he said, and 
leaving the squaw to fix up camp we 
proceeded a little way along the lake. 
The geese were fairly numerous and by 
dark we had five. Everything was 
shipshape and a warm meal awaiting us 
when we returned to camp. We turned 
in early that night, leaving John and his 
wife smoking contentedly by the fire. 
Where they slept I don’t know. In 
fact, 1 don’t think they slept at all; for 
very early in the morning, before day- 
light, we were aroused by the Indian 
and told it was time to start. Jack and 
I thought we were having too much of 
a good thing and wanted to postpone 
the extermination of the geese for at 
least a few hours; but there was no use 
and up we got. 

It was a cold and dreary morning, 
but as we emerged from the tent dressed 
for the day’s work we found a crackling 
fire and a hot meal to cheer us. Two 
fried white-fish showed that the squaw 
had been busy for some time. Day- 
light had arrived by the time we finished 
breakfast. We found that the decoys 
were already set and some quite a dis- 
tance from the camp. John, at all 
events, did not wish to lose any time. 

The geese began their flight to the 
grain fields south of the lake very early 
and consequently long before the sun 
was up our guns were cracking away 
merrily. Twenty-three in all were se- 











cured before the flight was over. They 
made two good canoe-loads, as the 
Canadian goose is no small bird. They 
were left in camp in charge of the 
squaw, who at once set dexterously 
about drawing and cleaning them. The 
Indian had evidently the whole day’s 
programme mapped out, for Jack and I 
were just settling down to a comfortable 
smoke when he carried our guns and 
ammunition to our canoe and, taking 
his position in the stern, explained all 
his movements with the simple word 
“Ducks.” We understood. The ducks 
also were to suffer. We got in with 
him and left the paddling to him. We 
moved through the water without a 
sound. In and out through the reeds 
we went and every now and then we 
would come upon a brood of ducks. 
The sport was excellent and thirty-six 
were soon piled in our boat, making 
rather a big load for it. It was about 2 
o’clock when, tired and hungry, we once 
more came in sight of our tent. 

That afternoon we slept off the effects 
of our big morning’s work and were 
fresh for the evening flight of the geese. 
At 8 o'clock two canoes, heavily laden 
with geese, ducks, camping utensils and 
guns, put out from shore on the return 
to Lake Winnipeg. By the time we 
had re-crossed the portage it was pitch 
dark. The Indian and his wife were in 
the lead in their canoe and didn’t seem 
to care whether we lost ourselves or not. 
Through the intricate passages they 
went without a pause, making it a mat- 
ter of the utmost difficulty for me, 
sitting in the bow of our canoe, to keep 
track of them. At times they would be 
completely out of sight and for miles 
my only guide was the splash of their 
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paddles. Which direction we were 
going we did not know but trusted to 
the instinct of our Indian. About 10 
o'clock we saw a small light and knew 
it to be the light-house near which we 
had camped. About half an hour after- 
wards we had paid and said our adieux 
to our dusky guide and his spouse and 
were busy pitching our tent. Before 
turning in we left word with the light- 
house keeper (a jolly old sailor of about 
fifty) to let us know of the first fishing 
smack going up river. After we had 
been asleep, as we thought, about ten 
minutes we were awakened by Keno’s 
vicious barks and—‘Hi, there, you 
youngsters! [Drat that confounded dog !} 
Say! you boys! [Shut up, will you ?} 
The Elsie Mack will be along here 
in fifteen minutes. She’s going to Sel- 
kirk.” It was the light-house keeper. 

Imagine the scramble! Down came 
the tent. Frying pans, pots, dishes, 
knives and forks, ducks, geese, and 
everything handy were pitched into it 
and'rolled up in one big bundle. We 
caught the boat just at 2:45 a. m. 
(Thermometer 31 degrees above zero.) 
Selkirk was reached that morning and 
the game shipped to Winnipeg. 

_ Rid of as much of our load as pos- 
sible, we set out up the river with a 
head wind. It was no easy work and 
we were forced to take a turn at the 
track line alternately to work up against 
the stiff current. All day we toiled 
and tugged, resting only for a short 
lunch, and by 6 o'clock we were once 
more at Jack’s boat-house. So ended a 
most enjoyable shooting trip to one of 
the best spots in America—yes, or in 
the world—for ducks and geese. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 











DEER HUNTING. 


BY ABBOTT VEATCH (.4uthor of ‘‘ Snagtown Letters’’). 


SHALL never forget the feelings of 

fear and pleasure that came over me 
when a boy of ten, when I would hear 
my grandfather announce a deer hunt 
for the following day. And now that 
the sport has vanished in this part of the 
country and I have grown old enough 
to know there is no money saved by 
buying furniture on the installment plan, 
it does me good to think of those days. 

At 4 a. m. all was bustle and activity 
around the farm. Grandfather blew his 
horn and it was answered by the neigh- 
bors, denoting that they were ready. 
And then everybody mounted their 
horses and Grandfather and I got in the 
buckboard and, with the hounds pranc- 
ing around like wild, the start was made 
for the “‘ Flat Woods.” Arriving there, 
the horse was unhitched and the men 
on horseback started with the hounds 
to “make a drive.” 

After allowing them time to get away 
about three miles, Grandfather would 
say it was time to go to the “crossing,” 
which means the place where the deer 
are to come. We lie down on the 
ground behind a log, while the vener- 
able old gentleman gets his double-bar- 
rel shot-gun in position. This same 
gun is. loaded with buck-shot and the 
report is like that of a cannon. 

Presently we hear a hound give a 
long yelp as only hunting hounds can. 
And then one of the drivers blows his 
horn. Then more hounds yelp, until 
the woods ring; but they are a long 
way off and have just struck a trail. 
But they get nearer and nearer, and 
Grandfather tells me to lie perfectly 
quiet and not move a muscle. I am al- 


most afraid to breathe and can count 
the beatings of my heart against the 
dead leaves on the ground. The 
minutes seem hours, and I have my 
fingers stuffed in my ears to keep from 
hearing the gun go off. I get tired and 
pull my fingers out for a minute’s rest— 
when ‘‘ Bang—Bang !” go both barrels cf 
the gun,and 1 then see the deer. He runs 
on past and I am sure the shot missed 
him; but not so with the old gentle- 
man. He is on his feet at once and 
says: ‘ Run over there, sonny, and find 
the blood. We will find the deer in a 
hundred yards from there.”’” I run and 
find the blood and together we trace it, 
and in about a hundred yards, where 
the deer had tried to jump over a log, 
we find him. And Grandfather takes 
out his big pocket-knife and cuts his 
throat and the blood flows out into a 
pool. 

The hunters and dogs hear the report 
of the gun and know there is a dead 
deer somewhere around. The hounds 
bark louder than ever but keep on the 
trail and thus bring the hunters to 
camp. 

Then a fire is built and good hot 
coffee made which is drunk out of tin 
cups, while a piece of bacon is stuck 
into the blaze and cooked. 

The dead deer is hung up by his hind 
legs and cleaned, and about 1 p. m. the 
scene is repeated. Everybody gets 
home at dark and the game is divided, 
and I pile into my trundle bed and find 
myself jumping all night as I dream I 
hear that gun go off. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


OW the wind whistled down the 

wide-mouthed chimney and the 
snow sifted in through the chinks in our 
cabin on the Upper Sevier! Three days 
before a snowslide up the cafion had put 
an end to work in the prospect hole that 
we honored with the title Mine and with 
the name “Eli.” As our highest assay 
up to date had yielded but eight dollars 
in gold, silver and sulphurets, and as we 
had a hundred-mile haul to the railroad, 
we were not much interested in current 
market quotations nor in the price of 
mining machinery. 

We had bacon, flour and potatoes. 
This had been our diet for three months. 
We wanted a change and it was the 
change that we talked about as we 
played cribbage on the dry-goods box— 
our only table. 

“This'll be a dry Christmas,” quoth 
Dan, as he dropped a 7-spot on the 
board. 

“Fifteen-two and not a darned bite in 
the shack,” said Dick, moving his peg. 

“Twenty-three and a pair with beans 
and bacon but no beef,” chimed in 
Hank the growler. 

“Thirty-one with 8 holes,” said I. 
“‘What’s the matter with getting out 
about 4 o’clock and getting a maverick 
before breakfast ?” 

“ Maverick be blamed!” snarled Hank. 
“Make it a buck and I'll be wid ye.” 

“Buck goes,” echoed the quartette, 
and that settled it. 

The game was ended and the three 
rifles that the outfit possessed were 
brought out and cleaned and the belts 
were filled with the last of our cart- 
ridges. The coffee-pot.was placed on 
the coals and the last pipe was lighted. 
Through the pine branches the veiled 


moon shed a feeble light. The wind 
veered to the north, and as we dropped 
off to sleep.we realized that the storm 
was over and that the morning would 
be bitter cold. 

“Merry Christmas !” 

The cheerful salutation was accom- 
panied by a splash of soft snow, and be- 
fore I could collect my scattered senses 
I was in the middle of the floor, en- 
deavoring by the dim light of the fresh- 
ly-kindled fire to make out the hour of 
the day or night. A very scanty 
breakfast sufficed. It was scanty be- 
cause of necessity. Then we set out. 
Dan, who carried no gun, was elected to 
pack a frying-pan, a little bacon, the 
coffee-pot and coffee. Each carried his 
own bread and blankets. We had 
hunted enough in the East Fork Hills 
to know that when the shades of night 
came down it was time to make camp. 

In the clear, cold starlight we started 
through the cedars toward the sun- 
rising. We expected after a two-mile 
climb to find deer up under the low- 
branched firs. Those wintry climbs in 
the Rocky Mountains are anything but 
enjoyable. Any route to the summit 
leads over “hogbacks” swept bare by 
the piercing gale and down into cafions 
where the soft snow is piled shoulder 
high. It is over jagged rocks, slippery 
pine needles and fallen forests of quak- 
ing asp. But who ever heard a moun- 
taineer complain. In truth, the ex- 
treme caution that must be observed 
and the concentration of all energy to 
the finding of game makes one oblivious 
to the pain of cold or the pangs of 
hunger. 

“ Hist.” 

The black of night had changed to 
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the grey of dawn and we were near the 
summit of the Divide when Dick’s up- 
lifted hand and sharp exclamation 
caused us to examine our arms and 
then tiptoe in the direction in which he 
had disappeared with the stealth and 
silence of an Indian. Soon we saw the 
cause. There was the fresh sign of a 
couple of deer and the bed where they 
had lain but a few moments before. 
They must have been disturbed by our 
noise. It was an easy matter to follow 
tkeir hot trail, and for an hour we 
strove to catch sight of the fugitives. 
Then on the bare summit of the ridge 
we lost the track and, taking a smoke, 
started down for the East Fork where 
the first sunlight gave the valley at 
least the appearance of warmth. How 
we had to dodge cross-cafions and keep 
on the projecting ridge that seemed to 
lead us the furthest from the backbone 
of the Wasatch Plateau. ! 

One peered into the cafion that 


formed the southern boundary of our 
escarpment, while another performed 


the same duty on the north. Two 
walked abreast on the middle of the 
hogback to nip any gallant stag that 
might be enjoying the glorious scenery. 

The sharp crack of a rifle to our right 
caused a gathering at a point where 
Hank was just sighting for a second 
time along the barrel of his old army 
rifle. His second shot was less effective 
than his first and we saw a two-prong 
bound behind a sheltering pine and, 
with a taunting wave of his flag, disap- 
pear from sight. 

“Five to one that I hit him.” 

“Taken,” I replied, “if you mean the 
fellow that is lying by the sarvice 
berry.” 

“No; not him but the long-legged 
mule that ran down the cajion. Five to 
one that we get him for money, marbles, 
whiskey, popcorn or chalk.” 

We all doubted the assertion, notwith- 
standing the confidence with which it 
was made. Still,so long as there was a 
shadow of hope, we would dog the trail. 
Hank was a good shot and had had 
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everything his own way, which of itself 
was a source of encouragement. He 
declared that he had smelt those deer 
for ten minutes before he caught sight 
of them in the wind-sheltered cafion 
bed. After he shot the first the second 
jumped to its feet and did not start to 
run until he fired the second time. It 
took but an instant to arrange matters. 
Hank was to go down and skin and 
pack his own game, while Dan, who 
was a tenderfoot and on his first trip, 
was to be his assistant. Dick and I 
were to follow the ridge looking for the 
wounded buck, and _ if we failed to find 
him we were to wait for our partners at 
the mouth of the cafion. 

We had gone perhaps half a mile and 
were down out of the pines and among 
the cedars when, just across the swale, 
we saw the object of our search. He 
was limping slightly but was not suffer- 
ing from any fatal wound. I raised to 
500 yards and blazed away. The start 
that buck gave proved that he had been 
hit again; but he struck over the Divide 
and out of sight with those long bounds 
that indicate an hour of pace-making. 
By the time we had gone down into the 
hollow and upon the other side our deer 
was a mile away, but it was easy track- 
ing in the soft snow and the amount of 
fresh blood showed that he must soon 
weaken. On and on we plodded. The 
sun said “noon,” but we had thought 
neither of rest nor of eating. Far 
ahead, among the scanty cedars, stum- 
bling along for a few steps, falling and 
then rising, was our quarry. He was 
our meat. 

Behind a clump of bushes we saw a 
tawny streak. We asked each other 
what it was and then, to answer our en- 
quiries, the mass described an arc and 
landed fairly on the back of the deer, 
crushing it to the earth. The shape of 
the beast was not distinct at the long 
distance, but that it was a lion there 
could be no doubt. Two rifles were 
pointed at him and simultaneously two 
reports were echoed from the East Fork 
hills. Mr. Lion raised his head and 
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then, grabbing the deer by the back, 
tried to carry it with him to the moun- 
tain. Again a ball whistled incon- 
veniently near him. This time he 
concluded that veal was better than 
venison and slunk away so swiftly that 
we wondered what became of him. 

A minute had scarcely passed, when 
from the arroya up which the brute 
must have gone we heard a shot—one— 
two-three—-four—five. The snap was so 
like a fire-cracker and the intervals so 
regular that Dick shouted: “Six- 
shooter, b’gosh !” 

The deer was forgotten and we ran 
towards the place whence the sound 
came. -Six times again the little 38 
spoke. 

“ Deuce of a note to hunt a'lion with 
a popgun! It must be them Reese 
boys out after lost stock.” 

“ Thought they left the range in win- 
ter and went over into Millard County.” 

“Not if they can make anything on 
the East Fork, even if they are snowed 
in for four months in the year. Hear 
that gun again. I reckon there’s 
trouble with that critter!” 

The trouble was not serious, for out 
of the mouth of the arroya came loping 
in the best of spirits a gallant bay and 
on him was the queerest figure that 
ever I have seen astride a horse. I took 
it at first for a half-grown boy, with legs 
swaddled like those of an Eskimo and 
wearing his sister’s white hood. But as 
the rider approached and a tress of 
brown hair escaped from its bondage 
and tossed wildly in the wind, we saw 
that it was the sister herself. ‘To have 
seen any woman under such circum- 
stances was about as startling as to see 
a twenty-dollar gold piece, but here on 
this bitter day and, for aught we knew, 
fifteen miles from any house, to have a 
pert young maid salute us with: “ Hallo, 
boys! you ain’t much on the shoot, be 
you?” rather took away what little 
breath we had left. 

“Shoot! Well, you just come and 
see.” 

“La me! you needn't think you hit 
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that lion. He’s a-goin’ yet. 
doin’ here, anyhow ?” 

The fair speaker was playing in a 
careless way with her popgun, but there 
was a vicious look in her eye that made 
joking out of the question; so Dick gave 
her all the necessary particulars up to 
the lion incident. 

“Wall,” said she, finally, “if you’d 
been on horseback I'd ha’ taken the 
drop on you, sure. We've lost two 
calves in the last two nights and they 
ain’t been took by four-footed robbers, 
neither.” 

“Ts your name Reese?” I ventured to 
ask. 

“Mot much! 
about me. 
Wilson.” 

“But you must live at Reese’s ?” 

“Don’t neither. Pa came in last fall 
and took up a place five miles below 
Reese’s ranche, and, now he’s down with 
rheumatiz, I have to look after the 
stock.” 

By this time we had reached the dead 
deer and proceeded to dress it. We 
commenced to suffer from the cold and 
there was a gnawing sensation in the 
spot where turkey and plum pudding 
should have been resting. 

“You pack them horns and straps 
right around the pint of that hill. 
’Taint more’n a mile an’ ma'll tell you 
what to do with ’em. I'll ride back 
along your track and tell your pards. 
You can’t get back to Panguitch to- 
night, if you want to;” and without 
awaiting our acceptance of the invitation 
she spurred along the back track. 
There was a kind of thanksgiving lump 
in my throat as I thought of light 
bread and genuine cow-butter and per- 
haps a haystack into which to roll, in- 
stead of spreading our blankets in a 
rocky wash through which the piercing 
wind would search the livelong night. 

The sun was down to the tops of the 
pine trees when we suddenly came upon 
the shed, stack and little log house that 
marked the Wilson Ranche. A small 
boy was chopping at a fat pine log and 


What you 


There ain’t no Reese 
My name is Tarza Samantha 
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in the doorway, which seemed from our 
point of view to be the only window, 
stcod a*worked-out woman whose 
frontier hardships had destroyed what- 
ever beauty she might once have pos- 
sessed. But the mingled look of 
anxiety and love with which she 
scanned the horizon showed. where her 
heart was. With tiger-like ferocity she 
ran towards us, asking if we had seen 
Samanthy, and when. she learned the 
facts of the case she was almost ready 
to embrace us. Our traps and the meat 
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looking. The fresh meat was relished 
just as much by the Wilsons as by the 
quartette of prospectors, and even the 
rheumatic head of the family managed 
to writhe to the fire-place. After sup- 
per Hank and I did our level best to in- 
terest the old folks, while Dan and Dick 
played “The Rivals.” I believe that 
the result would have been a “set up” 
until morning, if we had not been inter- 
rupted by the snorting of, the horses 
and the frantic bellow of a cow, and 
S’manthy, Hank and I belted for the 
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“ Tt seemed but an instant until Hank was down with a great form towering over him.’’ 


were given over to her tender mercies 
and Dick (who had an eye to results) 
managed to ingratiate himself with the 
family by demolishing the log with 
which the “kid” had struggled in vain. 

It was almost dark when the bay 
horse hove in sight. He was carrying 
double. Samanthy was in front and 
with arms clasped tightly about her 
waist was our tenderfoot—Dan. Hank 
brought up the rear, growling as ever 
because he was neither young nor good- 


corral, while the rivals slowly gathered 
their senses and followed the crowd. 
Leaping over the five-railed enclosure 
was the same beast that we had blazed 
away at six hours before and in his 
mouth was the last calf of the Wilsons. 

We forgot boots, coats, everything, 
except our rifles and the lion. In spite 
of her mother’s entreaties and com- 
mands, Samanthy seized Dick’s Win- 
chester and followed us. A little ridge 
brought the brute em silhouette against 
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the star-lit sky. I dropped on my 
knees in the snow and fired. Hank 
made a good second and 405 grains 
of lead broke down the great cat’s 
shoulder. The calf was dropped and he 
turned on his adversaries. Just as soon 
as he got below the sky-line his form 
became indistinct and we must both 
have thrown away our second shots, for 
it seemed but an instant until Hank was 
down with a great form towering over 
him and apparently tearing him into 
shreds. Then it was that Samanthy 
showed herself. Twice her gun spoke; 
and then out of the snow and blood 
_ crawled Hank and beside him was the 
stiffening carcass of the lion. Under 
the excitement of the hour our wounded 
comrade declared that he was not hurt 
and actually walked back to the cabin 
accompanied by Samanthy and Dan, 
the latter being unwilling to allow the 
fair- maiden out of his sight. But no 
sooner was Hank in the house than he 
gave up completely and dropped in a 
heap on the floor, and when Dick and I 
returned from skinning his majesty, he 
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19 
lay in the bed that I supposed belonged 
to Samanthy. 

We slept that night in the stack and 
when morning came two of us wended 
our way back to the Sevier, leaving 
Dan whose altruistic emotions had been 
suddenly developed and who absolutely 
refused to leave, in order that he might 
look after the welfare of the invalid. 

* * * * 


One February afternoon, when the 
long shadows fell across the valley and 
we were counting the days until we 
could resume work on the mine, we saw 
a tall form coming down the river trail. 
He carried blankets. 

“Hank, b’gosh!” said Dick. ‘Dan 
must have stayed to spark the gal.” 

But it was not Hank. It was Dan, 
and a “blue” mortal he was for weeks 
and weeks, though he never told us 
why. Hank never returned to the 
“Eli,” but he *got there just the same 
and at last accounts he was building a 
log-house next to the Wilson Ranche. 
And Samanthy watched every stroke of 
the axe. 

Prwo, Utah. 


PAPOOSE. 


ITTLE papoose in a wicker of reed, 
Upon the willow bough swings. 
Catching the music where, over the mead, 
Rippling the rivulet sings; 
Sings where the fairest of flowers are found; 
Sings where the summer is all the year round; 
Here, where the beauties of Nature abound; 
Rippling the rivulet sings. 


Agate and onyx and malachite beads; 
Plata that’s ribboned and rolled; 
Moccasins made from the bark of reeds; 
Glittering garters of gold. 
Catching the sound with his delicate ear; 
Catching the croon when his mother is near; 
Hearing the hoofs of the galloping deer 
Bounding away o’er the wood. 


—New York Sun, 





BEACH AND MARSH SHOOTING. 


BY SAMUEL J. FORT, M. D. 


LL of the 

BB a Limi- 
a7 , colae, 
termed by Dr. 

Elliott Coues 

the plover- 

‘snipe group, 

from the di- 

minutive “peep” to 

© the giant “sickle- 
2 * bill” curlew, are 
, ~=—sr- “ eagerly =sought in 

ee their season by those 

who enjoy the shooting to be found 
upon the coast of the States bordering 
the Atlantic Ocean and the salt marshes 
contiguous thereto. The group presents 
families and species, interesting alike to 
the sportsman and naturalist; it includes 
in its relationships two of the gamest 
birds known—namely, the woodcock 
and the Wilson snipe; although these 
are not found in the localities famous as 
the feeding grounds of their wading 
cousins the beach and marsh birds 
proper, and I doubt if there is an ornith- 
ological order which presents a more 
varied assemblage of game _ birds.— 
Game, because they are fit to eat and, 
like the tribes of Anas, will “stool” or 
“decoy,” affording most delightful shoot- 


ing ; interesting, be- 
cause so little is 
known of their life 
history, their com- 
ing and going 
being governed by 
season and weather 
changes as yet un- 
reduced to a formula. Here to-day; 
to-morrow somewhere else. Now on 
the beach in crowds; again found in 
countless thousands upon the inland 
prairies and again inhabiting the 
marshes back from the ocean. 

In Maryland there are some species 
found almost alway$ upon the beach; 
others frequent the marshes only; while 
others again are found in either place 
indifferently—no understood rule gov- 
erning their apparent erratic movements 
in seafch of food. The birds shot 
along one beach would include the 
black-bellied Plover (S. Helvetica), Turn- 
stones (S. /nterpres), Dowitcher (J. 
griseus), Godwits, both large and small 
(L. fedoa and L. Haemastica), Willet (S. 
Semipalmata), Curlew, both large and 
small (1. Longirostris and N. Hudsoni- 
cus), and Sandpipers (about ten varie- 
ties). The nomenclature of these birds 
varies with the locality; as, for instance, 
the Turnstone which is known in some 
places as the calico-back and in others 
as the goose-bird, while the black- 
bellied Plover is known as the beetle- 
head, bull-head and so forth, according 
to the locality one may chance to find 
him in. 

Now, there is a great fascination in 
beach shooting, and as the summer 
wears along the veteran begins to sort 
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over decoys and other of his traps, im- 
patiently waiting the summons from 
some favorite locality which shall tell 
him the great annual flight has begun. 
He begins to hunger for the roar and 
tumble of the salt water, the dash of the 
frothing waves over the ‘shining sand, 
the damp, heavy salt air which stimu- 
lates like a generous wine, the midnight 
travel under the weird light of the stars 
whose brightness makes the sky seem 
blacker, while the surf gleams white and 
ghostly as it froths at one’s feet; the 
patient waiting in shivering silence for 
the dawn; the hollow boom of the surf, 
drowning all minor sounds; the beauti- 
ful awakening of the day and the warm 
flush of riotous blood as the growing 
light shows scattered flocks of birds 
trading up and down the beach in 
search of feeding places; the mellow 
whistle of the wary willet, ringing clear 
and sweet in reply to your decoy 
whistle—The anticipation, the success 
or the disappointment; the good or the 
poor shooting; all have their attractions, 
and no thought of thirst or mosquitoes 
or other uncomfortable conditions can 
frighten the man who is thoroughly in- 
oculated with the love of such shoot- 
ing. 

Picture to yourselves, gentle reader— 
you who perchance have never been 
there—a long, narrow strip of sand, 
broken by undulations of various heights 
back of where the water has beaten the 
heach proper flat and hard, wider in 
some places than in others; the ocean 
side quite straight, the bay side cut into 
fantastic miniature geographical divi- 
sions of coves, capes, peninsulas, islands 
and,so forth; a straggling growth of 
coarse grass and bushes here and there; 
the rest just sand, and you have some 
idea of Maryland’s sea coast. This bar- 
ren stretch of sand heaps, the whilom 
home of gulls, beach birds and one or 
two life-saving stations, is now. the nn- 
cleus of a growing summer resort; but 
at times you may still have good sport, 
though the day of the large bag has 
passed away. 


Having been notified that the birds 
have come, the beach shooter takes the 
boat in the afternoon and by breakfast 
time the following morning he is at 
Ocean City, the. remainder of the day 
being taken up in renewing old ac- 
quaintances and with preparations for 
the morrow. It is customary to utilize 
the bay as a thoroughfare down the 
coast to a shooting place; but a page 
from my diary will better illustrate the 
sport than any other method. Having 
made arrangements with Captain Jim 
for his skiff and services during my 
stay, I went early to bed, full of antici- 
pations of the morrow; for Jim claims 
the early flight to be larger than usual, 
At 2:30 a. m. the night watchman 
rapped at my door and, after eating a 
mighty poor lunch and stowing away 
another equally poor for use later on, I 
packed decoys, ammunition box, gun 
and canteen to the wharf where I found 
Jim swabbing out the Dellie. Our 
things were soon stowed away, the tiny 
sails set, and with a graceful curtsy or 
two the sharp bow settled in the proper 
direction and a fair wind drove us along 
at a great pace, for the Dellie was 
known far and near as the fastest skiff 
in the neighborhood—a little cranky 
perhaps, but we were both sailors, so 
what matters that when speed is the 
object of one’s wishes. By 3:30 we 
were very near our stopping place, and 
shortly after I announced the time Jim 
sheered in towards shore, doused the 
sails and, with an oar, pushed our craft 
into a narrow gut, where she was 
moored, the masts unstepped and placed 
snugly side by side, lest their slender 
shapes were to betray our landing to 
other parties. Then each with a load 
marched patiently through swarms of 
mosquitoes, mud, water, sand e¢ a/. until 
we struck the beach. Here in a place best 
known to’ Jim we scooped out a blind, 
set out the decoys and made ready for 
the fray. Perhaps we slept. I did I 
know; for it needed a violent nudge 
from my partner to arouse me. 

“There’s a willet right in the decoys,” 
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he whispered, as I instinctively reached 
for my gun. Sure enough, there he 
was, standing perfectly still—evidently 
wondering why in the mischief some- 
body did not say something. As I 
rose to my feet, he darted away so 
swiftly that I missed him clean with the 
first barrel, but had the satifaction of 
seeing him crumple up at the second re- 
port. It was not yet full daylight, but 
Jim's sharp eyes discovered a bunch of 
willet flying low over the water and far 
out which, after frantic whistling and 
much waving of his straw hat, curved in 
and finally decoyed. We dropped six 
birds out of the bunch, and then dis- 
covered that Jim had his 1o-gauge gun 
with only a few cartridges of that size, 
while I had only 12-gauge ammunition ; 
in the dark he had mistaken one gun 
for the other, and when the flight fairly 
began he was soon out of the race. 
Jim is exceptionally great on flocks and 
can drop more birds by design than any 
man I ever shot with, so I cannot say 
that I was sorry; after it was al! over it 
was regretted, as will be seen. We had 
desultory shooting now for a few 
minutes; then came the advance guard 
of a flight such as I had never seen be- 
fore and may never see again. Regard- 
less of decoy or man (for I stood erect), 
bunch after bunch of willet flew past 
me, and I shot and shot until the beach 
before me was strewn with the victims. 
I do not know how many times I fired, 
for everything was forgotten in the fierce 
delirium. We picked up eighty willet 
afterwards, and Jim killed with my gun 
a dozen wounded that were running or 
fluttering along the sand near by—the 
total bag being an even hundred willet, 
and three other good birds. It was a 
noble string of birds and sometimes I 
cannot help regretting that Captain Jim 
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had not been prepared, for our com- 
bined bag would have been worthy of 
record. Still, we had enough and that 
is said to be as good as a feast. 

Marsh shooting is very similar to 
beach shooting, only that one kills 
‘yellow shank,” both large and small, 
more frequently than any other of the 
wading birds. They will decoy readily; 
sometimes the survivors of a flock re- 
turning again and again to hover over 
their dead or wounded companions un- 
til every one is killed. In marsh shoot- 
ing, the mosquitoes are sometimes a 
terrible pest; one can hardly help get- 
ting wet; and while I am as fond of one 
variety as the other, there is, I think, a 
choice to most people. You need a 
hard-hitting gun and No. 6 shot. I 
have lately used American Wood pow- 
der with good results; but if I were 
going to make a prolonged stay along 
the ocean my preferenee would be a 
fine-grained black powder, as continued 
dampness might have some effect upon 
the nitro-powder. In beach shooting I 
use decoys cut out of solid blocks of 
cedar wood. These, if overtaken by a 
wave, will float and can be recovered. 
The folding tin decoys frequently fill 
with sand and ‘water and sink .out of 
sight; but in marsh shooting these lat- 
ter are very serviceable. A shirt, linen 
trousers, canvas shoes and a wz-ll-ven- 
tilated, light helmet-shaped hat with 
green hue fore-peak, make the best cos- 
tume, being easily dried and harmo- 
nizing well with one’s surroundings. 
Sit still, point your gun straight and, if | 
not conversant with the decoy whistles, 
keep quiet, and, my word for it, you 
will have a good day’s sport if the birds 
are in flight. 

Eliicott City, Maryland. 





ANENT THE BEAVER. 


One stormy day in the latter part of 
April of the present year, Mr. F—— and 


myself boarded the “ suburban train”’ for 


Fort Logan. We were out after ducks, 
and as it had been snowing we had high 
hopes of a good bag. Our destination 
was Marston’s Lake, only a couple of 
miles distant from the Post, and having 
a permit from the owners of the lake in 
our pockets, and their best wishes for 
our success besides, we were feeling 
good as two boys just out of school. 
There are times, however, when balmy 
breezes and the genial sunshine are 
most unwelcome visitants; and-so it 
proved on this occasion. The wind 
shifted and the clouds broke away ; so 
that when ‘we reached the lake the 
myriad ducks that we had expected to 
find lining its banks were lazily floating 
upon its expansive bosom—far out of 
reach of our guns. While we were rue- 
fully contemplating the situation and 
wishing for some necromancy by means 
of which we could inveigle the duck 
within reach of our weapons—a wish 
that we had many times felt before and 
under similar circumstances—our atten- 
tion -was attracted to an object swim- 


ming past us and but a short distance 
from shore. At first we were inclined 
to think it was a muskrat, but it looked 
pretty large, and Mr. F was so skep- 
tical that he fired at it. Upon the in- 
stant it disappeared and we saw nothing - 
more of it for some time. About a half 
hour later we discovered a similar ob- 
ject moving about in a shallow cove 
some distance away. We hurried down 
to the shore and fired at it again, but 
with no apparent effect except to cause 
it to again disappear. This was repeat- 
ed several times; each disappearance 
being shorter than the preceding one, as 
the animal was evidently becoming 
winded. It was snap shooting of the 
most pronounced kind. At the last dis- 
charge, however, the actions of the ani- 
mal showed plainly that it was hit. It 
came to the surface of the water, floun- 
dered about for a while, and then all 
was still Being provided with a pair ot 
high rubber boots, I waded out and re- 
trieved the animal, which proved to bea 
very large male beaver. We estimated 
his weight at forty pounds. Upon ex- 
amination we found that several shot 
had struck him (all in the head, of 
course), but only two or three had pen- 
etrated the thick hide. The skull of the 
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beaver is very heavy and compact and 
the skin, at that point, very thick and 
tough; so that the shot that pierced the 
skin (No. 6's) only flattened themselves 
against the massive bones. The shot 
that caused his death—a single pellet— 
had entered a suture near the ear, and 
thus reached the brain without encoun- 
tering any bones. Notwithstanding our 
success we could but experience a feel- 
ing of deep regret at having caused the 
death of so magnificent a specimen of an 
animal that is becoming all too rare, not 
only in this State but throughout the 
country. Still, we were consoled, in a 
measure, by the reflection that we had 
earned the thanks of the Citizens Water 
Company, and incidentally, too, of a 
large part of the good people of Denver. 
Marston Lake is the great reservoir for 
supplying the city with water for domes- 
tic purposes, through the mains of the 
Citizens’ Water Company. 

We learned during the afternoon of 
the same day, from employes of the 
water company at work at the lake, 


that some large animal, which had been 
several times seen and of which they 
gave a startling description, had been 
digging in the banks of the reservoir 


and causing them muchtrouble. They 
had procured a couple of rifles and were 
going to lay for the ‘“‘varmint” on the 
following day which was Sunday and, 
hence, a holiday with them. We said 
nothing. Whether the grand hunt 
came off or not I never learned, but I 
am certain that this particular “ varmint” 
never troubled them more. 

We carefully removed the skin from 
our prize and it now occupies a position 
of becoming honor in the upper panel 
of the main door of my barn, ready to 
be converted at no distant day, I hope, 
into a pair of elegant gloves. Of course 
I would not sell it. He must be a 
sordid wretch, indeed, who could barter 
away such a trophy for cold cash. 

The tail—which in this case, at least, 
did not “go with the hide’’—was ap- 
propriated by Mr. F-— and served as 
the basis for a most elegant repast of 
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soup. By the way, even “ ox-tail’” and 
‘green turtle” are not to be mentioned 
in the same category with beaver-tail as 
soup-makers. The carcass we left on 
the green hillside above. the lake—a 
dereliction which we afterward regretted 
exceedingly when we. learned that 
beaver steaks are considered a great 
luxury among sportsmen of epicurean 
tastes. 

The beaver is not often seen in the 
day time, and my explanation of the ap- 
pearance of this one at such a time is 
that the rapid rise of water in the reser- 
voir had driven him out of his hole and 
caused him to take refuge in the open 
water. 

Under a statute passed by the last 
Legislature of this State, it is now un- 
lawful to take or kill beaver at any 
time, except that owners of ditches or 
canals may destroy them if necessary to 
protect their property. ‘ 

Denver, Colorado. WirnHe HADE. 


——~ 
A Cowbird Suggestion. 

At the risk of making the cowbird a 
‘“‘chestnut,’”’ I would ask Messrs. Jasper 
Blines and W. H. Dever if they ever 
shot and :dentified any of the cowbirds 
which they say build nests and incubate 
their own eggs. I think they have mis- 
taken Brewer’s blackbird for the cow- 
bird, and I should be glad if either gen- 
tleman would send me an egg or a skin 
of the cowbird which they claim has re- 
formed and become so much more 
respectable and respected than his ances- 
tors. M. K. Barnum. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 

a dentin 
Quien Sabe ? 

A valued contributor, actuated no 
doubt by ulterior motives and a hope for 
a large fund of information, writes: 
‘“‘ Please insert for me in Sports AFIELD 
the following query—What is a game 
bird? And why?” 

We trust that our many erudite and 
sportsman friends will favor us with 
their replies—thus striking the iron 
while ’tis hot. 
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Along with the improved classes of 
fire-arms of the nineteenth century there 
is a vast army of sportsmen who have 
become famous in the art of marksman- 
ship. Such a result is in harmony with 
the science of just recompense; for as 
the inventor of fine guns attests himself 
a leader in progressive arts, it follows 
naturally that there should be marks- 
men highly graded in the scale of pro- 
ficiency. And this is true. But when 
we study history and take a reflective 
consideration of the races and people of 
past ages, we arrive at a point where we 
cease our laudations of these days of 
boasted advancements, and question 
whether we are so much better in many 
respects than the generations who flour- 
ished many centuries ago. History tells 
of an archer who dwelt in the Far East 
twenty-two centuries ago who must 
truly have been a born marksman. This 
was Astor, the prize archer, who it is 
said was so skilled in the use of the bow 
that he could hit small birds upon the 
wing. Deeming himself worthy a place 
in the army of his country, Astor 
offered his services to Philip of Mace- 
don. The king replied that when he 
went to war with the starlings he would 
have use for Astor. This incensed the 
prize archer, and he went and united 
with the enemy of Philip. In a brief 
length of time the Macedonians were 
engaged in war, and at the battle of 
Methone, B. C. 353, the right eye of 
Philip was shot out by the archer Astor. 
On being withdrawn the arrow-head was 
found to contain the following label: 
“From Astor To Puitip’s Ricut Eye.” 
Therefore, with our doctor Carver and 
Captain Bogardus and Miss Lillian Smith 
and scores of other famous artists in 
gun skill, it appears that in the use of 
weapons of war the most scientific shots 
of this age do not excel the skill of 
even the people who used the bow and 
arrow twenty-two hundred years ago. 
History re-enacts itself, with certain 
modifications. 
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With due respect to Coues, Ridgeway, 
Audubon and other naturalists, let it be 
said that the subject of Natural History 
“do move” and that we are learning the 
truth in regard to many themes that 
have long been enveloped in mystery 
and doubt. For instance: It is recently 
established that the so-called drumming 
of the pheasant is produced by the beat- 
ing or rapid strokes of the wings upon 
the air and not against its own proud 
breast or a log, as has been generally 
supposed. And now, after a good-na- 
tured controversy of seven months, the 
jury brings in verdicts and announces 
them as follows: 


VerpicT I.—That the pheasant or ruffed 
grouse produces its thunder music by very rapid 
strokes of its wings'against the air. 

VERDICT II.—That the grackle or crow black- 
bird often uses the nesting place of the golden- 
winged woodpecker which had been made in some 
dry tree. 

VeErpiIctT III.—That the cow blackbird may 
occasionally deposit an egg or two in the nest of 
another bird, not necessarily for regular publica- 
tion but as a guarantee of genuine Chicago enter- 
prise on the part of the depositor. 


And now, to hark back to the cowbird, 
cometh W. H. Dever, who, being duly 
sworn, doth glepose and say that on and 
near his ranche in Routt County (in 
Northwestern Colorado) thousands of 
these birds annually build nests, and 
that he has not known any of them 
to force the hatching of their eggs upon 
other species of birds. * * * In regard 
to the drumming sound produced by the 
wings of birds, “Crocus” writes as fol- 
lows: “If the pigeon and certain ducks 
can produce a drumming or whistling 
with their wings in the air, why cannot 
a ruffed grouse drum without a log?” 
This is the philosophy of the whole 
subject, and it applies to noise of wings of 
the pheasant, snipe, ducks, night hawk, 
humming-bird, chimney swallow, yellow- 
tailed hawk and all other birds that give 
forth any loud or peculiar sound of the 
wings. * * * And now, in behalf of 
this investigation for truth, allow me to 
heartily thank W. H. Dever, William 
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Wade, F. D. Billings, Frederic A. Wrath- 
all and others for their liberal testimony 
in my defence. Let us all, both affirm- 
itive and negative, assemble in friendly 


congress and smoke the pipe of peace. 
Selah. 
* 
ee 

Wonders will never cease presenting 
themselves. A few years ago I read of 
a sportsman who shot a grouse that 
had two perfect heads, and here lately I 
came across an account in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of another peculiar 
freak of nature. E. B. Silvers and G. 
M. Merrit of Jersey City, while gunning 
near Chancellorsville, Virginia, made a 
novel discovery. Mr. Silvers noticed a 
strange-looking reptile. while walking 
over a bare spot of ground, and immedi- 
ately took steps to capture it. This 
was accomplished by means of a small 
forked stick. In order to carry his 
prize, the doctor withdrew the charge 
from one barrel of his gun and dropped 
the little snake in. On the train going 
home Mr. Silvers was offered a hundred 
dollars for the reptile but he refused to 
sell it. The serpent is black, with white 
rings encircling its body. It is about 
ten inches long. The heads are separate 
and distinct, and are united to the body 
in such a way as to allow each to move 
independently. With its four eyes it is 
well able to observe even the slightest 
movement, and its little red tongues dart 
out in a threatening manner. The owner 
will take the strange little fellow to the 
Smithsonian Institute, to find out to 
what species it belongs. 


* 
*K x 


Now are come the long and dreary 
months of winter, when all animal and 
bird life will be subjected to great trials 
for their existence. Let sportsmen and 
all others prove themselves true friends 
of the birds. Many species of our 
noble game birds are approaching ex- 
tinction, and even the common classes 
of song birds are not, except in a few 
instances, so numerous as they were 
years ago. Let the kindly hand be 
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stretched forth in the interest of the 
game birds and our birds of song. Pro- 
tect them and provide for their welfare 
during the cheerless months of winter 
time. JASPER BLINES. 

Alexandria, Missouri. 

sonoma atk 
The Spotted Sand-Piper. 

This bird is to be found on the sea 
coast, river beaches, lake shores and 
along brooks; well known by every 
kind of fisherman. They do not go in 
whisps very often. They are more of a 
solitary bird and it appears with them 
to be a case of each one for himself and 
food for us all. They are generally 
seen from the middle of April to Sep- 
tember and a few may hang on a month 
later. Their habit of bobbing the tail up 
and down nearly all the time, and es- 
pecially when feeding, is a very notice- 
able feature. In some places they are 
called teeter snipe and teeter tilt-ups. 
They are fine eating and when wing 
tipped and on water they will swim like 
a duck and, if hard pressed, will dive far 
and deep like a wounded duck—thus 
giving onea good chase. They are also 
experts at hiding and, for a small bird, 
very tenacious of life. POLARIS. 

New York. 

_— 


The Camp Robbers. 


In October last, while camping on the 
Gabelon, some fifteen miles from Chama, 
New Mexico, I first became acquainted 
with this species of bird, which ought to 
be an honorary member of the Lestris 
family, perhaps of all robber families. 
On making camp I noticed several birds 
of a dove-grey color about the size of a 
jay, with large white-pated heads, short 
beaks, and of friendly and innocent de- 
meanor. They looked something like 
a sparrow-hawk that had experienced 
religion and dressed in Quaker garb. 
Night being near, these new friends 
only introduced themselves and followed 
the daylight into the spruce. 

The next morning we were in a great 
hurry to begin fishing and left our pro- 
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visions about as they lay at breakfast 
time. Three grouse and a couple dozen 
of four-ounce trout from the evening 
catch were placed on a patch of snow 
and covered with a canvas saddle-cloth. 
Then we hurried away. My com- 
panion was Mr. Groves, postmaster at 
Chama, a fine old gentleman, and ac- 
quainted with the mountains and the 
streams, but destined to learn a_ point 
or two in ornithology. 

When we returned, the thieves were 
making themselves tired with enjoy- 
ment. They had eaten half the butter, 
a loaf of bread, all the trout and nearly 
half of each grouse, besides every other 
scrap of food exposed. I shot one as 
an example, but his brethren picked the 
crumbs beneath his stiffened feet. At 
supper, while fixing the fire, I left a 
third of a loaf of bread unguarded and 
turned in time to see a “Quaker” carry- 
ing it away in his talons. If you ever 
see one of these chaps about, don't trust 
to covering provisions with canvas or 
anything movable. They have a strong 
pull and about the same kind as a Tam- 
many alderman. C. F. ALLEN. 

Denver, Colorado 

“tlie 


Does the Rattlesnake Spit? 

In Sports AFIELD for October your 
correspondent, Frank H. Mayer, in re- 
plying to a former letter of mine on the 
above subject says: ‘‘ The Crotalus with 
which our Canadian friend is most famil- 
iar is the comparatively innocuous Mas- 
sasanga (Crotalophorus Kirtland), whose 
bite is very seldom fatal and whose ven- 
om gland is almost rudimentary in com- 
parison to some of our south-western 
varieties.” 

He also states: ‘ And, finally, I have 
seen them spit—accidentally catching 
the verlom on my naked hand as it was 
ejected in my direction by a_ huge 
‘ground rattler’ in the Mojave Desert six 
years ago.” He then adds: “I dis- 
tinctly heard the snap of his jaws and 
felt on the hand which I instinctively 
threw before my face a sense of moist- 
ure, as though a spray of hot water had 


» 
been thrown upon it. Instantly dis- 
patching him, 1 took out my knife to 
cut away the part—thinking I was bitten; 
but was immediately relieved to find 
nothing save a few drops of yellowish 
green looking fluid which was fast hard- 
ening into a scum. I scraped this off 
hurriedly, noticing that the steel turned 
black on contact with the substance.” 
Mr. Mayer also asks: ‘‘What is meant 
by spitting? If we accept as a defin- 
ition the ejection of saliva.” 

In reply, my acquaintance with the 
family of rattlesnakes was made in the 
Western States, for in Eastern Ontario 
and Quebec we have none. Formerly 
(some thirty years ago) I have killed 
them on the peninsula of Ontario, but 
have not heard of any having been seen 
for some years. They are very numer- 
ous, and several varieties are found in 
the Valley of the Platte. I am acquaint- 
ed with the vitora de la crus (Craspedo- 
cephalus alternatus), C. Confluentus and 
C. Noridus and others. When dissect- 
ing these and other poisonous snakes, I 
have frequently ruptured the poison 
gland with my scalpel (which never 
turned black) and had my fingers fre- 
quently wet with the poison. The poi- 
son of snakes is neither acrid, nor does 
it produce any burning or hot sensation 
to the skin, or to the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, tongue, or lips, when 
tasted. It is harmless when swallowed. 
Its dreadful effects are only felt when ap- 
plied to an abraded skin or flesh wound. 
I have never seen a snake spit. He se- 
cretes saliva to lubricate his food, so as 
to enable him to swallow it. Dribbling 
of saliva from the lips, or even foaming 
at the mouth with rage or the lubricat- 
ing saliva—none of these could be called 
spitting; still they are “ejection of sali- 
va.” My definition of spitting (see vari- 
ous dictionaries) is to throw or drive 
saliva from the mouth with more or less 
force to a distance. 

Then, to reason by analogy, if the 
rattlesnake poison can do no harm on 
the whole or sound skin (of man or 
beast) or mucous membrane—being even 
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harmless when swallowed, and neither 
burning nor blistering—Now what does 
the snake gain by so free a distribution of 
his poison? Nothing. The nature of 
the reptile teaches it to bite and it fully 
knows its bite is the only powerful de- 
fence it has, and it fully understands the 
power it is endowed with. It does not 
spit. It is not built that way. Its ana- 
tomical structure of mouth, lips and 
tongue precludes spitting as an accomp- 
lishment. WILLIAM RALPH BELL. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Laid by the Fabled Roc, 


A large specimen of the egg of the 
fabled roc of the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights” (or 
CEpyornis, as the extinct gigantic bird of 
Madagascar is called) has been secured 
by Mr. J. Proctor of Tamatave, who has 
brought the curiosity to London. It 
was discovered by some natives about 
twenty miles to the southward of St. 
Augustine’s Bay, on the south-west 
coast of Madagascar. It was floating 


on the calm sea, within twenty yards of 
the beach, and is supposed to have been 
washed away with the foreshore, which 
consists of sand hills, after a hurricane 


in the early part of the year. The child- 
like longshoremen of the Antipodes, 
thinking that the egg had a value, 
showed the unusual piece of flotsam 
about with a view to sell. The egg, 
which is whitey-brown in color and un- 
broken, is a fine specimen, 33% by 28 
inches around, and an even higher value 
is placed upon it than upon the egg of 
the Great Auk (10 by 7% inches) 
which live within the memory of man. 
The Brobdignagian proportions of the 
egg are better demonstrated by com- 
parison with the eggs of the ostrich and 
crocodile. An ostrich’s egg is 17 by 15 
inches, and the contents of six such are 
only equal to one egg of the CEpyornis. 
That of the crocodile is g by 6% inches, 
and twelve dozen and four barnyard 
hens’ eggs or 30,000 humming birds’ 
eggs equal this greategg. The last egg 
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of the kind disposed of in London sold 
for £100, though cracked —New York 
Herald. 
aii . 
A Lizard Episode. 

To those interested in natural history, 
this bit of my experience may prove en- 
tertaining. 

Walking upon a railroad track in the 
suburbs of Denver a few years ago, I 
came suddenly upon one of those small, 
swift species of lizard (LZ. Agzl/ts) which 
abound in Colorado, and the little 
creature was evidently puzzled to find 
some way of escape from my quick ad- 
vance upon him. He was running 
swiftly between the rails, but, not find- 
ing any exit as the spaces between the 
ties were filled and the rails too smooth 
for him to climb over, he stopped and 
turned to give battle. Having a closed 
umbrella in my hand, I thrust it forward 
to see if he would snap at it, which he 
did immediaiely, fastening his jaws upon 
a burr or projection of the ferrule. The 
plucky little fellow had a bulldog grip 
upon it and was not disposed to yield 
until he was ready. To show with what 
tenacity he held his grip, I raised the 
umbrella and, to my surprise and amuse- 
ment, he hung on, with body and “all 
fours” as rigid as though he were chis- 
elled from stone. I raised him from 
the ground probably two feet, and moved 
the umbrella about considerably, yet 
there was no sign of exhaustion and I 
finally swung him over the rail and low- 
ered him to the grass—in which he 
speedily vanished. Just think of the 
strength required to sustain himself in 
the position he did! There was no 
yielding of body, feet or tail, and durirg 
the severe test he preserved the same 
angle to the line of the stick that he 
had at the beginning which, I should 
think, was about five degrees elevation. 

Lewis A. STAVE. 

Champaign, Illinois. 


—~»>—___ 

WILL those of our readers so fortun- 
ate as to live in the country, kindly send 
us Natural History “ happenings.” 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


Sports AFIELD desires to assure its 
friends and well-wishers everywhere that 
it is now and ever will be deeply grateful 
to them for the kind support shown it in 
the past. It says this with some pride, 
too, as it pauses to reflect on the sind 
of people who regularly read and, we 
believe, appreciate this journal. Might 
we ask of these same friends, however, 
that their interest cease not with the 
simple, albeit very welcome, subscrip- 
tion payment? Those of our readers 
living in the large cities, where the de- 
mands of a business existence are ever 
present, may be let off thus easy. But 
surely those staunch adherents in the 
smaller towns of our country will not 
attempt to plead such an excuse. And 
so we ask you—be you a firm believer 
in Nature and her many beauties, a 
wielder of gun or rifle or camera, a 
speedsman of the cycle path or just an 
everyday, enjoy-it-as-you-go-along rider 
—to lend the aid of your personal in- 


fluence in getting us a much wider circle 
of readers. 

It is our ambition—a desire we are 
never absent from—to make Sports 
AFIELD out and away the best sports- 
man’s magazine in America; and in no 
way can this ambition be achieved so 
solidly as by the kindly, active interest 
of sportsmen who read its columns in 
all parts of the Union. 

We have just removed from Denver 
(where the magazine first saw the light 
some seven years ago) to Chicago, 
where we have fitted up handsome 
offices in the Pontiac Building and 
where we shall be glad to see old 
friends and make new ones. 

As might have been expected in 
moving so large a printing office, there 
have been more delays and more vari- 
ous kinds of delays than have ever be- 
fore come within our ken. We say this 
by way of apology to our readers, many 
of whom have no doubt been wonder- 
ing at the lateness of this present issue. 

To us as publishers the advantages 
of being in Chicago, owing to its cen- 
tral position, are being every day made 
more apparent; and, while in no man- 
ner losing our affection for and interest 
in the Rocky Mountain Country and its 
generous people, we feel assured that 
from now on we shall be able to publish 
one of the finest journals of its class in 
the world. 
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ALL ABOUT THE NEW GUN. 


T has been said that humor is a pro- 

duct of education. We are con- 
vinced that this is tue; at least so far as 
the appreciation of humor is concerned. 
Man alone, of all created beings, pos- 
sesses the sense of humor; in all others 
it is totally wanting. The range of sub- 
jects which excite this feeling in the 
mind of the savage is very limited. In- 
deed, many of them, as, for example, 
the American Indian, seem to have al- 
most no appreciation of humor at all. 
To the civilized man there are many 
things in the antics of dumb animals, or 
the actions of his fellow men, or in the 
lucubrations of the mind that excite 
laughter. In like manner the expert 
and the specialist sees much to amuse 
him in his particular line that is passed 
over without notice by the average 
mortal. This is well exemplified in the 
science of “gunnery” and matters re- 
lating thereto. Perhaps this fact is due, 
to some extent at least, to the fact that 
the generality of people who assume to 
be interested in such subjects, or to 
write about them, have so little practical 
knowledge of them. 

The above reflections have been oc- 
casioned by perusing an article that ap- 
peared in a late issue cf one of the Den- 
ver morning papers upon the subject of 
the new United States military arm. It 
is only a half column article, and is 
prefaced by a wealth of startling head- 
lines—giving promise of much meaty 
matter. To a strict vegetarian this 
promise will, doubtless, seem to be satis- 
factorily fulfilled. Whether the article 
is “done” by the Horse Editor, or by 
the able-bodied romancer who gets up 
the “trade” and “market reports,” or 
whether the approach of the cold sea- 
son has brought about a dearth of items 
for the Fish and Snake Editor to work 
up and he has, consequently, essayed a 
trifle in the line of ‘fiction,’ in order to 
pad out his column, is a question which 
a careful examination of the article itself 
does not enable us to determine. If the 


paternity of the article were not the 
matter in doubt, we might be inclined 
to suspect the short-haired lass who oc- 
casionally “does’’ the Society Notes of 
being the responsible party. We will 
venture the prediction, however, all 
things considered, that, if the matter is 
carefully run down, the credit for the 
dissertation will ultimately be laid upon 
the back of that ubiquitous journalistic 
functionary who sometimes breaks loose 
and seems to range at will through the 
columns of the daily press, and whose 
personality, if any one is curious to 
know it, will be found to be identical 
with that of the companion of Balaam 
on his celebrated journey from Pethor 
to Moab. 

But to the article: We quote from 
the head-lines: “The New Army Gun.” 
“Description of the New Gun with 
which the Army is to be Armed.” “A 
Most Formidable Weapon which will 
Revolutionize Modern Warfare.” “The 
Armies of the Future will be Composed 
of Sharpshooters who will be Dangerous 
to Opponents.” And such like. We 
feel sure that military authorities, the 
world over, will be interested in know- 
ing that “the armies of the future will 
be composed of sharpshooters,” but our 
author follows up this important piece 
of information with the delicious bit of 
humor—‘who will be dangerous to 
opponents.” Verily, this is a wonderful 
age and, we fear, not half appreciated. 
The delicate counter-jumper of yester- 
day who rushes to the defence of his 
country or the suppression of some in- 
continent strike to-day, is a “sharp- 
shooter.” The horny-handed yokel, 
who loosens his grip upon the plough- 
handles and grasps his Krag—Jorgensen, 
also becomes, at the nonce, a “sharp- 
shooter.” Such great personal trans- 
formations do a little change in the 
mechanism of a gun and the composi- 
tion of its powder bring about. Truly, 
the prospect, as recorded by our pro- 
phetic scribe, is alarming and horrible 
to contemplate. 

Speaking further of the “new gun,” 
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the reporter says: “It weighs, with 
the magazine empty, from eight to ten 
pounds.” ‘Now, we think the sly in- 
sinuation concealed in this suggestion 
of the variable “heft” of the new gun 
is most unkind and we cannot excuse it. 
Since every one of the guns weighs ex- 
actly the same as every other one (all 
the parts being machine-made and inter- 
changeable), the foregoing statement as 
to weight must refer to the physical 
status of the soldier—namely, it weighs 
eight pounds to him sober and ten 
pounds to him drunk. If this inter- 
pretation of our author’s remarks is cor- 
rect, we think the margin of avoirdupois 
that he has allowed himself is too nar- 
row. He should have put the weight 
at eight to twenty-five pounds. This 
would have been equally in accordance 
with the facts, and would have allowed 
more latitude—both to himself and to the 
rifleman. Nevertheless, in a matter so 
serious, and a treatise so sanguinary, we 
cannot but regard any exhibition of 
levity, however slight, as reprehensible, 
and we do not wish to appear as 
countenancing it. Were it not for the 
fear of restraining the airy flights of our 
sportive scribe and detracting from the 
thrilling interest of his narrative by con- 
fining him too closely to the narrow 
limits of prosy fact—just as the jungle 
cock of India, from ranging with un- 
fettered pinions among the gorgeous 
foliage of its Oriental fastnesses, has 
been degraded to the common barn- 
yard fowl of to-day, whose sole mission 
on earth is to furnish us with eggs and 
pot-pies—-were it not for this fear, we 
would venture the statement that every 
one of the 25,000 guns which the Gov- 
ernment is now turning out at its fac- 
tory in Springfield, weighs exactly eight 
and three-fourths pounds. 

But again. , “The cartridge is about 
the size of a lead pencil and is quite 
long as compared to its diameter.” 
Now, any one who has ever had the 
good fortune to have seen a lead pencil 
can hardly fail to have noticed that it 
“is quite long as compared to its diam- 


eter.” Our author is particularly feli- 
citous in this statement, because he 
shows himself to be observant and, at 
the same time, accurate, and moreover 
there are scores of people in the county, 
at large, and some even in Denver 
who would esteem it a privilege to fight 
in his behalf (with lead pencils), if the 
above statement of his should be chal- 
lenged. We know of nothing more 
devastatingly fatal and “ dangerous to 
opponents”’ than this same lead pencil, 
especially in the hands of a “literary 
cuss” who is a “sharpshooter;’’ and, in 
adopting it as the model for its ‘“ new 
cartridge,” the Government has shown 
a degree of wisdom quite beyond its 
years. 

But if any irreverent marksman has 
felt inclined to smile at the foregoing 
declarations ofthe reporter, we fear he 
may be forced into a loud and prolonged 
guffaw at the succeeding sentence, which 
is as follows: “It [the “cartridge’’] is 
made of hardened lead and is covered 
by a cotton jacket, insuring greater re- 
sistance and: penetrative power.’ This 
is a whole ganglion of jokcs and should 
have been accompanied by a diagram. 
Now, “a cotton jacket” cannot be said 
to be very gorgeous nor plentiful ap 
parel in which to array a_ character 
destined to take such a conspicuous 
place in public affairs in the future as is 
prophesied of this cartridge. Still, we 
cannot but regard it as something of a 
concession to public opinion, whose 
sense of modesty has long been shocked 
by the indiscriminate use of naked bul- 
lets. It is a step in the right direction, 
for the bullets now furnished to the 
army are stark naked—a thing which 
cannot be otherwise than detrimental to 
good morals. A single vestment of 
cotton, as we have already said, we do 
not regard as a very extensive ward- 
robe; but we feel that we are justified 
in assuming that the Government tailors 
in their shop at Springfield will, event- 
ually, bring out their pet bullet in a full 
dress suit; for, we are told that still 
further “experiments are now in pro- 
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gress.’ The faultless attire of the 
modern Beau Brummel or the most 
complex and costly creation of Worth 
have alike been evolved from the simple 
and original garb of fig leaves; and 
may we not hope that ‘the greatest 
Government the world has ever seen” 
will find a way to dress its adopted bul- 
let in a manner commensurate with the 
dignity and importance of both. 

One momentous point upon which 
the correspondent does not vouchsafe 
any information is, as to the method 
by which the bullet is introduced into 
its “cotton jacket.” Perhaps it is by 
the good old “Italian method”—a /a 
Bologna. Perhaps the traditional “ fifty 
old wives,” whose extensive nursery ex- 
perience ought to make them invaluable, 
may be engaged in assisting the afore- 
said tailors. We confess to a feeling of 
disappointment that all doubts upon this 
point have not been set at rest. 

There are a few things in connection 
with this valuable contribution to science 


which we own up that we do not fully 
understand, though we have tried hard 


to doso. Moreover, we are tortured by 
a horrible suspicion that we are misin- 
terpreting the true meaning of the 
author, as revealed in the last excerpt 
from his interesting article. We are 
distinctly told that it is “the cartridge” 
that “is made of hardened lead,” and 
that sports the “cotton jacket, insuring 
greater resistance and _ penetrative 
power ;”’ while we have treated of the 
matter as though the du//et were the 
thing referred to. This being so, we 
feel like “ taking back ” all that we have 
said about the bullet and making it 
apply to the whole cartridge, and we 
want it so understood and shall insist 
upon it. Hence, it would seem that the 
whole “cartridge” is a solid ‘lead 
pencil,” anc that it, in its entirety, “neck 
and crop,” ‘cotton jacket” and all, is 
fired bodily at the enemy. What be- 
comes of the powder in this remarkable 
projectile we can only conjecture. It is, 
quite likely, carried in the hand; or, 
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may be, like “the magazine,” is “held 
in reserve.” 

It would seem to be clear that the 
“cartridge” is made “of hardened 
lead,” to enable it the better to resist 
the effects of cold and “ windage;” for 
in very severe weather, and with no 
covering but its simple “jacket” of cot- 
ton, it must needs be very tough indeed. 
To what degree the hardening process 
is carried we are not told, but it is most 
likely about the same asa “6-H” Fa- 
ber. Our conclusions upon this point 
are further strengthened (if such a thing 
were necessary) by a more careful an- 
alysis of the context; for, the clause 
“insuring greater resistance and pene- 
trative power” can only mean, as we 
take it, “resistance” to the weather by 
reason of its “ hard character” and the 
all important “cotton jacket.” But, 
how this “cotton jacket” insures “greater 
penetrative power,” is another of those 
profound observations that quite stag- 
ger us. Its gréat “ penetrative power” 
has been entirely lost upon us; yet we 
have implicit faith in our author, and be- 
lieve he will set the matter aright if ap- 
pealed to. 

The sentence following the one last 
quoted, also, contains much food for re- 
flection, and, we fear, will cause not a 
little trepidation among the rank and file 
of the army when it becomes generally 
known. It reads: “When the new 
cartridge comes into use there will be 
no marching in dense lines, as the sharp- 
pointed bullet would easily go through 
three or four men.” This means, in 
plain English, that during the progress 
of a scrimmage it will do B no good to 
get behind A, nor for C to “fall in” in 
the rear of A and B, nor even for E to 
take a position back of A, B and C, for 
he will surely get “plunked” just the 
same. Indeed, if X or Y or Z were to 
surround himself with all the other let- 
ters of the alphabet he would still be 
liable to ‘be bored through by one of 
these “sharp-pointed bullets” that are 
“scheduled as a sure killer at the enor- 
mous distance of two miles.” We do 
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not doubt that if a “sharpshooter” were 
properly placed and he were to fire one 
of these “ cartridges” at the flank of an 
enemy it would range down the line, 
“go through” the successive files with 
the aid of its “cotton jacket,” and im- 
pale the advancing column on its “sharp 
point” like so many dried apples on a 
string. 

But we must forbear. There is con- 
siderable gangue matter in the article 
but the pay streak continues all the way 
through—as witness: “The new rifle 
carries a 30-calibre cartridge.” Now,a 
gun weighing “from eight to ten 
pounds,” and with a bore thirty inches 
in diameter (or about the size of a pork 
barrel) would seem a little out of propor- 
tion. We might look upon it as an 
“awful bore” were we not assured that 


“the small calibre enables the bullet to | 


take a straight line for the target in- 
stead of the curve as pursued by the 
old style.” This would seem to be in 
the nature of a clincher, and we trust 
its force will not be lost upon our be- 
loved Uncle Samuel. And foreign pow- 
ers, too, if any there be, who are strut- 
ting about with cocked hats on their 
heads and chips on their shoulders, will 
please take notice, also, and “look a 
little out.” It is thus made plain that 
our author and his “new gun,” when 
properly “loaded,” are not to be fooled 
with, and, as the fellow said when he 
handed the parson a five-dollar bill after 
the ceremony had been performed, “ It 
makes it more binding.” 


-— 


Ir is reported that a Corpus Christi 
(Texas) gunner is endeavoring to per- 
fect a modification of the pneumatic 
dynamite gun, to be used in killing 
ducks for the market. He was recently 
in correspondence with commission men 
North ‘and East; and if there seems a 
likelihood of disposing of the game as 
fast as it is killed he will mount the 
gun when completed on a steam yacht 
and cruise along the shores of Mexico 
and Central America, occasionally ex- 
pending a shell upon the acres of red- 
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heads and canvas-backs that float in the 
little bays and inlets where the water is 
smooth and waveless. Other yachts, 
with cold-storage arrangements, will 
transport the game when killed to the 
nearest port from which it can be 
shipped to market. It is believed that 
ten pounds of dynamite, exploded at the 
proper height above the water, will de- 
stroy every duck within fifty yards— 
the numbers secured in this way some- 
times running up into the thousands for 
a single discharge. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The rapidly increasing circulation of 
Sports AFIELD demands, in addition 
to our many “ sectional” canvassers, one 
or more good men, with headquarters 
in the field, who will attend to as wide a 
circle of territory as they can do justice 
to. 

Hence it comes that we take pleasure 
in introducing to Western sportsmen our 
efficient correspondent and solicitor F. 
W. Dowpinc. Mr. Dowding is en- 
gaged in a very important work for 
Sports AFIELD, and any favors shown 
him will be much appreciated at this end 
of the line. By “important work” we 
mean the bringing of this publication 
yet closer to the best people of Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, 
the appointing of local agents, the per- 
suading of the newsdealer guild into a 
larger friendship, and such like. We 
take it that very few of our many friends 
realize the great cost, the -‘‘ worryment” 
and ceaseless carefulness which the 
keeping up of a large subscription-list 
entails—but, as “‘ Sibylline” might ex- 
press it, that is anther story. 

Mr. Dowding set out from Chicago 
on Saturday night, December 16, and 
will stop at all points along the popular 
Burlington Route between this city and 
Omaha. From there he will take the 
Union Pacific to Lincoln, Hastings, 
Grand Island, Kearney, North Platte 
and other Nebraska points—visiting also 
the famous Black Hills Country along 
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the line of the Fremont, Elkhorn & Mis- 
souri Valley Railway. Kansas City, 
Sedalia and the leading cities and towns 
of Missouri (a commonwealth in which 
Sports AFIELD has always had troops 
of friends) will also be visited. 


BIRCH-BARK ESSAYS. 





IV. 
An Aspen Grove. 

In all our Western woodlands no 
greater contrast is to be found than that 
which exists between the pine forest 
and the grove of quaking aspens. It is 
the opposition of grandeur to grace, of 
sombre sublimity to light-hearted frivol- 
ity. Through the one we wander with 
a feeling of solemn reverence and if, per- 
chance, beyond the cone-decked boughs 
we catch a glimpse of blue, it is a harsh, 
cold, unsympathetic sky, repressing the 
innate altruism that Nature strives to de- 
velop in all her children. But, passing 
through the other, self is forgotten and 
the ever-dancing leaves make but a gauzy 
veil between us and the warm rays of the 
life-giving sun. 

Silent the foot falls upon the matted 
carpet of pine needles through which 
no adventurous shrub or tiny weed has 
dared to peer. Far above the grained 
and fretted branches arch the stately 
aisles and down the vast cathedral floats 
no song of bird, nor hum of bee, nor 
rustle of leaf, nor crackle of twig. Si- 
lence everywhere and mid-day twilight. 

Joyous the whisperings of the aspen 
grove beside the upland brook. At the 
promptings of the almost unfelt breeze 
each quivering leaf trips a fantastic meas- 
ure of its own, and the tall white spears 
sway to and fro with gentle cadence. 

Beneath the delicate green of the foli- 
age all is life. The summer lasts but a 
three month. There is neither the an- 
ticipation of spring, nor the foreboding 
of autumn. There is no season of lin- 
gering pulsation, but a sudden birth 
into the flood-tide of adolescence. There 
is no senile tottering to the edge of the 
grave. In the evening it is summer 
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and at midnight the storm rages; the 
pitiless snow covers the earth and, when 
morning dawns, the naked twigs cling 
shivering to their parent stems. 

It is from the topmost branches of 
the aspen that the thrush and warbler 
sing their matin and vesper songs. All 
day long the birds fly in and out among 
the leaves. Here they build their nests 
and rear their young. In the tangled 
undergrowth where rose and fern and 
sedge and heath mingle in wild profu- 
sion the willow grouse hides her speckled 
chickens. Here the striped water-snake 
with its spotted brother lies in wait for 
the heedless fly. 

Beside the brook or icy spring the 
mimulus nods its golden bells and tall 
spikes of dark blue larkspur rise. Far- 
ther removed among the rocks the 
graceful columbine sends forth its deli- 
cate perfume. In and out among the 
flowers dart irridescent-winged humming 
birds and gaudy butterflies, heedless of 
aught but their short-lived enjoyment. 
And amid this wealth of life, of beauty 
and of music we can almost hear the 
grass grow and feel the hot pulsation of 
the quickened earth. 

x 


* * 

Strange that when we set our tents in 
such a spot these things are the last at 
which we look. When we inhale the 
fragrance of the first fire we are filled 
with the spirit of the spectral trees. 
Ghostlike they seem beneath the moon 
and their silvered trunks remind of win- 
ter in the hottest summer day. Long 
has that curling bark been Nature’s 
papetrie. On it has the redman made 
his rude sketches that were of such sig- 
nificance to the recipient. Here, where 
the herder has camped, the cowboy 
hunted lost stock and perchance some 
picnic party revelled for a few days; the 
stately and slender columns are tatooed 
with initials, monograms, dates and ca- 
balistic characters. The brand of the 
“wine-cup” outfit is surmounted by an 
arrow-transfixed heart, while a _ rude 
John Henry clasps hands with an equal- 
ly inartistic Mary Ann. Bucolic coup- 








lets scratched with a penknife prove that 
the poetic sentiment is innate in all men 
and needs only the proper environment 
and temperature to give it definite expres- 
sion. Instinctively our hands go pocket- 
ward with an old-time, schoolboy feeling, 
and name and date adorn the nearest un- 
appropriated surface. 

Oh these scars on the white birch, 
legible for a year or two, then becoming 
fainter and fainter until the dark cicatrice 
alone remains! We mark trees, blaze 
them until we think they are indelibly 
defaced and travelling along that trail in 
a half a dozen years we find no trace 
whereby we can recognize our former 
path. I believe that is the way of the 
world outside of aspen parks. We fuss 
and bustle about in a little circle of our 
own until, with manlike conceit, we im- 
agine ourselves necessities and dream 
that our absence would all but cause the 
earth to cease its rotation and directly 
we drop out of our self-created niche 
the space is filled and in less time than 
Nature takes in healing the wounded 
birch we are forgotten. 

Many a time have I sat before some 
rustic monogram carved in the soft, 
white bark, and tried to weave about it 
the story of the whittler. But more often 
have I sat, as I sit in these long winter 
evenings, in front of the fireplace, and 
when the coals die to a dull red I throw 
on the quaking asp bark that smoulders 
and fills the room with its fragrant 
smoke before blazing with the quick 
warmth peculiarly its own. In the 
heavy odor of the forest and the half- 
light of the hour I am transported to 
those elysian fields where no winter 
strips the foliage from the dancing 
boughs, where song of bird is never 
hushed, but where gentle summer holds 
eternal sway among the upland aspens. 

Provo, Utah. Water M. Wo Fe. 


> 
—_ 





THE approaching spring promises to 
give us an extra-fine array of close trap- 
shooting competitions—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 
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35 
GAME WARDEN CRITICISM. 


Regarding W. R. Callicotte,’the new 
State Game Warden appointed by Gov- 
ernor Waite of Coloradc, Sports AFIELD 
is anxious to ascertain the facts as they 
are. Every man’s character should be 
treated as first-class till it be proved 
otherwise. At the same time, we do 
not remember anything like so consiant 
a “series” of complaints as those with 
which Warden Callicotte is being as- 
sailed. We desire to be extra cautious 
in this matter, for the reason that the 
best sportsman element of the Cen- 
tennial State is as decidedly inimical to 
the present warden as it is favorably dis-, 
posed towards Gordon Land, his prede* 
cessor in office. Land is a sportsman 
and a good one. He is, besides, a fish 
culturist of ability. But we must play 
fair, boys—if for no other reason than 
this: A man may be honestly striving 
to do his best and yet not be an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, as the phrase runs. 
At the same time it would seem that a 
well-posted, active sportsman of the 
Fred Mather, W. N. Byers or Robert 
B. Roosevelt type is in a hundred ways 
more fitted to the position than an or- 
dinary, shall we say, “layman.” The 
papers published closest to the great 
game sections of Colorado have time 
and again alluded to the apathy of the 
present warden and his deputies; but 
the few extracts here appended are so 
strong as to demand a reply; which we 
hope Mr. Callicotte will make and which 
we invite him to make through these 
columns. 

It seems that, while in Glenwood 
Springs a few weeks ago, Warden Cal- 
icotte, on being asked if the Indians 
were killing off much game, replied that 
the slaughter of game by the Nation’s 
wards was greatly exaggerated—adding, 
“ All the travelling I could do developed 
only one deer they had killed. The re- 
port of Indians killing game is all a 
scare.” 


And here comes forward Zhe Craig 
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Pantagraph of Routt County with the 
following editorial: i 

**We have referred to the game question until 
it gives us a pain every time we are obliged to 
correct the misstatements of the men who are 
supposed to look after Colorado’s game interests. 
* * * If Callicotte had the interests of the 
game at heart he would have sought the haunts 
of the deer as they went down the Yampa and 
White Rivers and prohibited the Utes from indis- 
criminately slaughtering them. * * * A game 
warden should be appointed who is acquainted 
with the habits of the game, and who has nerve 
enough to go among the Indians and compel 
them to go back to the reservation without 
butchering game for the hidesalone. According 
to Callicotte, the report of Indians killing game 
is alla scare. It would seem that the gentleman 
‘was too scared to investigate the truth of the re- 
port in person, as he should have done. Had he 
read the papers of Western Colorado he would 
have known of the actions of the Indians. It is 
more than likely he will make haste to seek the 
border of Routt and Rio Blanco counties, now 
that the wily Uintahs are back on the reservation. 

‘““These Oscar Wilde game wardens know 
enough to draw their sataries, but very little do 
they know about the country where the deer and 
elk roam or the habits of the animals. Is it pos- 
sible for a man who has never had the opportu- 
nity to study the above things to know the 
haunts and actions of the timid creatures? It is 
not. Therefore, The Pantagraph favors the ap- 
pointment of a man who resides in Routt or Rio 
Blanco counties, who will faithfully do his duty, 
and who understands that duty thoroughly.” 


THE NEW AMATEUR RULE. 


It is greatly to be regr@tted that the 
racing board have taken the action they 
have in separating amateurs into two 


classes. Class B is only a cloak for 
professionals, and a very transparent 
one at that. It would have been much 
better to have allowed matters to remain 
as they were than to openly sanction 
methods so strongly tinged with profes- 
sionalism. And, after all, What has 
been accomplished? Does any one 
suppose that if they choose to do so, 
the makers’ amateurs cannot find a way 
to conceal their connection with the 
manufacturers and ride in Class A? 
The only thing that will keep them out 
will be the limit of value which has 
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been placed on prizes given in this class. 

Western members of the League 
ought to be proud of Mr. J. M. Erwin, 
the Chicago member of the Board, who 
argued and voted against the adoption 
of. such a foolish rule. 


HORSE-PACED RECORDS. 


Although the Racing Board has 
thrown out Johnson’s claims for records, 
we believe they will be generally ac- 
cepted by the public, and that our fast 
men will continue to use horses, or 
anything that can be devised to pull 
them along faster in their battles against 
Father Time. The Racing Board should 
have recognized these records by placing 
them in a class by themselves; for they 
are certainly meritorious and cannot fail 
to stimulate the interest taken by the 
public in cycling. We all want to 
know just how fast it is possible for a 
bicycle to be ridden, and any racing 
man or manufacturer who goes to the 
expense necessary to demonstrate it 


deserves encouragement. 
—_———_.——____. 


A Missouri market gunner says that 
wild-fowl are growing so scarce and 
hard to approach that the time will 
shortly come when they will be hunted 
exclusively with the rifle. This is a 
statement that we can hardly accept in 
its entirety, but it contains a great deal 
of truth, after all. In shot-guns, small 
calibres and cylinder bores are growing 
in popularity and the old style of close- 
ly-choked 10-gauges will scarcely be 
revived for the sake of wild-fowl shoot- 
ing alone. Consequently, when it comes 
to long-range work at ducks too wild 
to decoy, the rifle will be the only 
chance, and the outfit of every sports- 
man will include a_ serviceable mid- 
range grooved barrel, fitted with target 
sights to insure the greatest possible 
accuracy. The time may yet come 
when the duck shooter will pin his 
faith altogether on a 25 or 32-calibre 
rifle, but that day is still far distant and 
the sale of chilled sixes will continue 
throughout the present season at least. 








OUR LAST CLUB HUNT. 


BY GEORGE C. SHARP. 


OW time rolls around! It is now almost 

thirteen years since the Old Club held its 
last side hunt and game supper. Club hunts 
used to be very popular and generally proved 
most enjoyable occasions; but the antagonism 
displayed and the greed of some and the pride of 
others to be on the winning side, at any cost, 
have had a tendency to break up these otherwise 
pleasant annual hunts. The desire to win would 
make game-butchers and pot-hunters out of other- 
wise respectable sportsmen, 

The club hunt, along with the muzzle-loader 
and hammer gun, is now a thing of the past. 
And when the silent, deadly electric gun of the 
future is introduced, we can also include the last, 
fading remnant of game in the list of the depart- 
ed. When this time arrives, guns and dogs kept 
for sporting purposes will be properly taxed ; the 
game kept under lock and key; uniform game 
laws enacted ; and those who may wish to shoot 
will then have to pay—and pay well—for their 
fun. 

One strong argument against club hunts, is 
that the game was being rapidly exterminated ; 
but, as hawks, owls and vermin always counted 
high in these hunts, and as ammunition was no 
object on these occasions, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that many head of game, and domestic fowl 
as well, were saved by the destruction dealt these 
pirates. 

But old-style side hunts were pleasant affairs, 
and the supper and ball that followed always 
knit more closely together the social ties of true 
sportsmanship and the sportsman was seen as he 
always should be—a generous, gallant gentle- 
man. : 

As I had been secretary of the Old Club for a 
number of years, it gave me an excellent opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the idiosyncrasies, 
histories and occupations of the various mem- 
bers. The Old Club was a strong organization 
and, being limited in membership, only the 


choicest material was acceptable—hence good-fel- 
lowship reigned.. It was, indeed, the last supper 
to many of the Old Club, and even if it were now 
possible to’ give another such banquet as that— 
Alas! many places would be empty. That typi- 
cal Englishman, known in his time as the ‘Old 
Veteran,’’ would be among the missing. My 
preceptor in the art of wing-shooting, he will al- 
ways be tw me the very beaw ideal of a sportsman. 
Another honored place at the festal board would 
be empty—that jovial soul and sterling, Christian 
man who met such a tragic death, some three 
years ago, while returning from a shooting trip— 
Uncle Drury. The man that, years ago, went on 
the Yellowstone Expedition and, while wounded 
and surrounded by Indians, took the bridle reins 
in his teeth and a revolver in the hand not dis- 
abled and said, ‘‘If Sam goes, I go too!” (mean- 
ing Sam Hauser, now Ex-Governor 8. T. Hauser 
of Montana, who had volunteered and announced 
his intention of leading the party out of an am- 
bush into which the Indians had decoyed them). 
On the captain of the expedition calling for 
volunteers, Uncle Drury responded with “If 
Sam goes, I go too ;’’ and they went—leading all 
to safety. And yet another leading spirit would 
be missing—that noble, unselfish sportsman 
Kemper McD.—with whom the writer camped 
for over two months on one hunt.—A man of un- 
tiring energy and excelling in all kinds of field 
sports, he it was who, after having caught the 
longest trout at Wagon Wheel Gap, on leaving 
presented his elegant Leonard rod to the land- 
lord with the request to present it to the next 
guest who caught a larger trout than the one he 
had just taken—over six pounds. Such were the 
style of men who participated at the last supper 
of the Old Club. Was there a Judas amongst 
these apostles of the gun? The club’s annals do 
not record any such. 
But—on with the hunt and the dance. Cap- 
tains were chosen—the vote resulting in the elec- 
tion of genial Major A. B. C. and Matthew D— 
respectively. Next a schedule of points was 
made out, in which hawks, owls and such like 
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counted high. Deer led the list, but, as there were 
no deer in the neighborhood, these were counted 
high as a matter of form; thence down the scale 
to quail and rabbits. The time set was Thanks- 
giving Day of 1881. Two opponents were 
matched to hunt together—one to watch the 
other, to see that fair play was observed and no 
game bought. 

Joe C—,, a well known newspaper man, and 
the writer were chosen on opposite sides ; and, as 
we had previously arranged a camp hunt for 
Texas, it was agreed that our score on that 
Thanksgiving Day should be forwarded by tele- 
graph and counted on our respective sides. 
Joe was on Major C—’s side and I on Captain 
D-—’s. It was also agreed that Joe was to verify 
my score by telegraph and I his. 

In the course of time, some ten days before the 
hunt, I proceeded to Texas to the home of Joe’s 
father, the Reverend Mr. C—, where I found, be- 
sides Joe, his two brothers—both great fox and 
deer hunters. 

I shall never forget those happy days in No- 
vember of ’81; that grand old Southern home, 
the hounds, the music, the quail shooting, the 
gun talk, the preparations being made to go on 
the camp hunt to the Red River, the delight of 
Reverend C-—— and sweet Mrs. C— in having all 
‘her boys” (as she called us) about her, and the 
swelling importance of the colored boys in look- 
ing to the horses and hounds. 

At last the wagons were loaded with the many 
good things to eat, and with four strong mules 
hitched thereto, the cavalcade made a start for 
All-Day Plantation, where several new cabins in 
a wild spot were to be our camp. 

The hounds—thirteen belonging to Captain 
Bill C— and four extra fast ones from Munson’s 
pack in St. Louis—all in leash, were under the 
immediate care of Captain Bill who, mounted on 
his grand mare, Miss Sally, as he fondly called 
her, took the lead while the balance of the hunt, 
all well mounted, brought up the rear; while at 
the very tail end of the cavalcade came the col- 
ored boys, leading our bird dogs. 

Now here was happiness complete. In the 
mild atmosphere of a November day in Texas; 
good company, good hounds, good guns, good 
horses, good servants, good grub, good music. 
What more was wanting? Then the cypress 
giants, the pines, the live oaks, the magnolias, 
gums and wahoo; and the brakes full of deer and 
turkeys, the bayous full of mallards, the old 
fields full of partridge (quail) and a few wood- 
cock. A charming camp, with a grand old open 
fire-place, burning high with rich pine knots. 
Then, too, it transpired that there was a world 
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of sweet music in our little company—the senti- 
mental and comic songs of Mister Dick and the 
hoe-downs of the colored boys being leading 
features. Then those nightly gatherings of the 
colored folk about the great fire-place as they 
squatted about on the floor, drinking to their 
very souls the splendid music and 
**Carbe dat possum; 

Carbe dat possum, children ; 

Carbe dat possum— 

Carbe him to de h’art!” 

Our nearest neighbors were an old colored 
couple named Uncle Hector and Aunt Hester 
who came to our camp to assist our colored boys 
and who also took great delight in listening to 
the earnest words and pleasing manner of the 
Reverend C—— in saying grace—which lent an 
additional charm to our camp life. Now, Uncle 
Hector, while very diminutive in size, was large 
in imagination ; while Aunt Hester was large in 
size but greatly respected the truth. So that 
whenever Hector over-reached the bounds of 
truth, she did not hesitate in forcible language to 
correct him. For instance, one evening, in dis- 
cussing the best country for the morrow’s drive, 
Hector on being consulted declared in loud 
language he had seen deer ‘‘ Down thar in John- 
sing’s ole fiel’ as big as a mule.’’ This brought 
out Aunt Hester with: ‘‘Shet up, you ole nig- 
gah, you know you’s a-lyin’; you nebber seed 
enny deah.”’ ‘‘ Wal,’’ humbly replied o'd Hec- 
tor (for he had a great respect for his better half) ; 
‘*wal, I didn’t ’zacly see de deah—but I seed its 
tracks.”’ 

The next day a drive was made down by 
Johnsing’s ole fiel’. Captain Bill and Nigger 
Dick carried the hounds in the drive, while the 
guns were stationed at regular intervals along an 
old road-way. All carried ten-bore double guns, 
except Reverend C-— (who preferred his old 
Tennessee rifle). Joe carried a splendid ham- 
merless—at that time a new thing for general 
use. 

The hounds open the music. Hear the roll 
from their deep throats, as the sound swells out 
—conveying the joyous news that the quarry is 
afoot and each of us grows impatiently expectant 
that it may pass our own particular stand. Now 
they approach. Every nerve is strained. They 
are surely coming to your stand. Becalm. No; 
they goto Joe’s. Why don’t he shoot? there he 
goes—Boom ! Boom !! almost immediately Joe’s 
gun speaks twice more, and yet again, and then 
again, Seven times in at least seven seconds. 
That new hammerless works rapidly, we think. 
Then the horn peals out the news that a kill has 
been made and the three notes command all to 
come together. We join Joe and find him bare- 















headed in the road, highly excited ; while near 
at hand are Nigger Dick and Captain Bill—the 
one bleeding a tremendous big buck and the 
other keeping the hounds under control. 

But the club hunt? The time was drawing 
near. After calling a council of the camp, Joe 
and I agreed to hunt deer on that memorable day, 
and, as the best stand nieant everything, it was 
agreed to toss for first position on the run-way. 
Joe, with his usual luck, won choice and as Nig- 
ger Dick was considered the best drive huntsman 
in that country, it was agreed that he place Joe 
on the favored stand ; the Reverend C——, also 
an experienced woodsman and well acquainted 
with the ground, was to place me on the second 
best stand. A morning and evening drive was to 
be made and the opponent of the one making 
the kill was to carry the news to the telegraph 
office, twelve miles distant, and send a message 
to the committee whom the club had appointed 
to receive the game and count the points at head- 
quarters. 

Great was the speculation in camp as to who 
would be the lucky man on that eventful day. 
Deer were plentiful and every man in the party 
had made a kill; so it seemed reasonable that one 
of us would get a chance. Joe, with his phenomen- 
al luck and the vast experience of Nigger Dick to 
back him, looked a likely winner ; but I felt cer- 
tain that Reverend C—— and Captain Bill would 
do all in their power to run a deer to my stand. 

Thanksgiving morning arrived cool and damp, 
with a faint haze of Indian summer in the skies 
—just a typical day for successful deer driving 
with hounds. Besides we had all rested the day 


before, so that every one was fresh and eager for 
the hunt. 


The ground selected for the morning run was 
Johnson’s old field adjoining Johnson’s Run, and 
the place where Old Hector had seen the big deer’s 
tracks. All were placed on the old roadway ; 
Joe occupying the most favored stand. Then 
Dick and Captain Bill went in the drive. Soon 
the sweet music began and all stood by their guns 
awaiting the quarry, which the shouts of encour- 
agement and the mouths of the hounds indicated 
to be a-foot. Asseveral of the party had returned 
home to spend Thanksgiving, it was decided, in 
order to fill ail the stands, to give Old Hector a 
chance, as he assured us—but not in the presence 
of Aunt Hester—that he knew ‘‘all about a 
Windchester rifle’? and could ‘‘down 4 deah,” 
every time ‘‘mostly.’”? So the Winchester 44-40 
was placed in his hands and he on a stand at the 
extreme end of the drive. Now, I don’t suppose 
Old Hee. had ever shot or handled a Winchester 
—more than to hand up—in his life ; so after al- 
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lowing several deer—he said a dozen—to run past 
him, he came running over to Mister Dick’s stand 
shouting, ‘‘Come up hyar, a duzzen deah dunrun 
clean smac’ ober me !’’ 

‘Well, you old idiot, why didn’t you shoot?”’ 
said Mr. Dick. 

‘*Why,”’ said Hector, ‘dey dun run rite on 
top me—don’t gib me no chance.” 

By this time the hounds were out of hearing, 
going like wild and, being fresh, probably gone 
for the day. Dick and Captain Bill were frantic ; 
Joe and I in despair ; for, now the hounds were 
gone, no more hunting could be done that day— 
the day we so fondly had looked forward to of 
all days. 

An old, decrepit, rheumatic negro, his scanty 
locks as white as the old white mule he bestrode, 
came riding by, on his way to help some brudder 
devour the turkey of thankfulness. Making 
salaams to us, as we stood collected in council in 
the roadway—But hark! the hounds! the hounds 
are returning from Johnson’s Run. To your 
stands, boys. Hurrah! and there was a rapid 
exit of the council. A noble buck had madea 
long cast ; then doubled, and now was returning 
to the run-way. Would Joe get the shot or I? 
Every one wished luck to one of us on this occa- 
sion ; for our scores were to count in the big club 
hunt. Surely Joe will get a shot; but, No! the 
buck is coming back the way he went out—by 
Old Hee’s stand. But Mr. Dick is there now 
with that wonderful combination gun. Two 
shots ring out—one the whip-like crack of the 

@ifle, the other a booming report. The buck is 
hit hard. See! he makes for the bayou, to better 
battle for his life in the dark waters in the shadows 
of thecypress. He gainsthe water, but whatis that 
white phantom on the bank with crutch in hand, 
yelling frantically and belaboring the buck over 
the head as it attempts to gain the bank, sur- 
rounded by the crying pack? The phantom is a 
reality. It is the old, rheumatic negro, now 
young again in the excitement of the chase. As 
Captain Bill arrived, mounted on Miss Sally, the 
old darkey is shouting—‘' Hyar he is! 


Hyar he 
is !”’ 


The deadly Parker gives the coup de grace, 
and three long blasts on the horn tell us the 
drive is over. 

After lunch the hounds were carried to new 
grounds and the evening run commenced. This 
time first choice was allotted me and Reverend 
C—— looked confident when he placed me by an 
old uprooted elm, with positive instructions to 
‘*ho]d my stand to the finish,’ which I promised 
to do. The drive was on ; again the music ; now 
the deep bass of old Lead, a hound grown gray in 
service. Now the contralto of Lill ; now we rec- 
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ognize the silver tongues of Munson’s quartette, 
who are running like beagles ing body. Now 
old Joe and Buck and Dick can be distinguished ; 
now the great Tennessee hound Beulah (Captain 
Bill’s favorite)—oh ! what symphony, what: har- 
mony.—A band of seventeen throats that makes 
music to stir the blood and set the nervoussystem 
on beds of electricity. Now they come to me; 
no, to Joe; no, they are going out by the ole fiel’. 
No ; now they are running straight to me; they 
will pass to my right. I change my stand fifty 
yards in that direction. Now they are coming 
direct to the spot I left. Oh fool! oh fowl! oh 
fish! why did you leave your stand ; but ’tis too 
late. Bump, bump! bump! comethe well-known 
sound of deers’ hoofs. Yes; there they come— 
two—a buck and a doe; the latter slightly in the 
lead. It is a long shot, but my gun is a good one. 

The trusty old gun covers the doe’s shoulder ; 
no, ’tis the buck that is wanted; a change is 
quickly made—a mighty rvar follows, a cloud of 
smoke hangs heavily about me, shutting out all 
chance to use the second barrel (we didn’t use 
smokeless powder then) ; the hounds tear across 
the road. I missed; I will be ashamed to face 


the reverend gentleman, when it is pointed out 
how those deer ran over my stand and I must try 


and explain away my folly— But what? What 
was that! hounds baying? near at hand, too! 
Run, run; you hit the deer; run and give the 
coup—and run I did, with my best sprinting gait. 
I broke through the brush some fifty yards 
beyond the road, and there in a little clearing 
lay dead a spike buck, surrounded by the mad; 
dened pack—all in an uproar of frenzy. I was 
stupefied with joy and only the loud blasts of 
Dick’s horn and the voice of Captain Bill, who 
was saying, ‘‘ Why didn’t you blow your horn ?” 
awakened me to joyous happiness. The buck 
was mine.—Not my ‘‘ blood deer,” * but the deer 
that was to count 100 points in the great club 
hunt, then drawing to its close. It was 5 o’clock 
p. m. ; two miles to camp and twelve miles to 
the nearest station; and half a thousand miles 
for the message to travel to inform the boys at 
home of the result. 

On the way to camp Joe had arranged to send 
Nigger Dick with the message ; but the Reverend 
C—— said: ‘‘Nv, Joe; you gave your word to 
carry that message in person and, as you have 
been fairly defeated, it is your place as a South- 
ern gentleman to fulfill your contract.’’ After a 
hasty meal, Joe, mounted on Miss Sally—this 
mare being by far the most reliable night horse in 
the party—made a start on his long, dark ride. 





*The first deer killed by a novice the blood of which is 
smeared over him, is known as his “ blood deer.” 
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He was to stay all night at home and bring out 
our mail next day. As the mettlesome Sally 
took a log that lay athwart her path to the high 
road, Joe turned ani waved his hat, while we all 
shouted ‘‘ Give our love to mother !” and he was 
away. 

* * * # * * 

In a busy, thriving city in the North—the 
metropolis of Western Missouri—other scenes 
were being enacted that Thanksgiving night. 
Nine o’clock had been the hour set for all to re- 
port game killed and the count to be decided, 
and the following night the banquet and ball 
were to be held. The committee appointed by 
the club received all game and recorded the same 
in a private room at G-—’s Café, and now sports- 
men were arriving in pairs—some loaded with 
game and others with little or none, but all happy, 
as the results of the contests of the day afield 
were discussed. A close tally was kept by Cap- 
tains C—— and D—-; and, as the closing hour 
drew near at hand, it was found that Captain 
C——’s side was over 90 points to the good— 
namely, winners. All had filled their glasses 
and stood awaiting the hour-hand to roll over the 
mystic IX and for the cuckoo to open his little 
door and announce, in nine little coos, that the 
time had arrived to close the score. 

But hold! A bright boy in a gray suit and 
cap and brass buttons flings open the door, and, 
rushing up to the committee man, thrusts a 
message into his hand, at the same time a pencil, 
saying, ‘‘Sign!’ Never was time used to such 
good purpose and so accurately. He signed 
‘*8:59 p. m. received ’’ and read as follows : 

“ ATLANTA, TExas, Nov. 24, 1881, 

“George killed a deer to-day. Count one hundred 
points for Captain D-——’s side. 

(Signed) Joz C—.”’ 

As he finished reading a shout went up; glasses 
clinked ; and the cuckoo warbled ‘‘ Nine!” 

Mammoth Spring, Arkansas. 

sineneniepionaindaiilagiteie: stain 
Idaho Items. 

Geese and mallards are more plentiful than for 
some years. Bob White only barely holds his 
own, though protected by law all but one month 
of the year. Deer are quite plentiful. Our new 
game laws are having a salutary effect and the 
pelt hunters’ occupation is gone—we hope for 
good. 

The cyclists of Boise City failed to organize a 
club and, as a result, the roads near the capital of 
our State are the worst in all this section. 

The run of salmon and sturgeon is each an un- 
usually plentiful one. F. R. Foucu. 

Star, Idaho. 
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Anent Canvas Boats. 


Sports AFIELD has during the year just end- 
ing received more than a dozen letters requesting 
our opinion on the folding canvas boat asa sports- 
man adjunct, its safety, risk involved and so 
forth. The editor of Sports AFIELD has a fold- 
ing canvas boat which he has used with pleasant- 
ly-remembered satisfaction during frequent duck- 
ing trips in Colorado; but as these expeditions 
were confined entirely to small lakes, quite shal- 
low for the most part, he does not feel in position 
to give an ex cathedra verdict thereupon—at least 
not ‘‘by his lonesome ”—and so the subjoined 
letter from a reliable Michigan sportsman is cheer- 
fully made room for. 

I have hunted, fished and trapped with folding canvas 
boats for a period of nearly or quite ten years; and in 
my experience have put them with uniform success to 
almost every use that any boat could possibly be ex- 
pected to fulfill. Being ever vigilant to avoid accident, 
I have not had a serious mishap—a thing which might 
easily have occurred with wooden boots. I have never 
capsized with canvas ones and very seldom ruptured 
or torn holesin them. The advantages that I have de- 
rived from the use of a vompact folding canvas boat are 
far greater than I could possibly have obtained from the 
use of a wooden one, and more than ten times outweigh 
the extra care required, if any, as contrasted with the 
wooden boat, when all things are considered. Folding 
boats save money in transportation; they save risk of 
injury and above all disappointment in that you have a 
boat just when and where you want it—at that opportune 
moment when the sportsman’s ardor is up and when he 
can least brook disappointment; as well as at that par- 
ticular place where judgment and fancy combine in the 
inclination to achieve certain results with rod, gun or 
camera, or to simply revel in the unfailing delights of 
Nature, the great mother. C. W. Kine. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


—— 
ee 


WRITING from North Platte, under date No- 
vember 25, M. K. Barnum, a well-known Neb- 
raska sportsman, says: ‘‘I want to recommend 
Sports AFIELD as an advertising medium; for 
my ad. of a setter dog for sale brought enough 
replies to have enabled me to have sold half a 
dozen dogs promptly.”’ 

Besse Nem 

The Vernal (Utah) Express of last week says: 
**The Indians are on their way back from their 
annual hunt.’”’ This will be good news for our 
game wardens. They can now look after the 
slaughter of game in the western portions of 
Routt and Rio Blanco counties without any fear 
of having to make an arrest.— Meeker Herald. 





——— 


Map of the United States. 

A large, handsome map of the United States, mount- 
ed, and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the 
Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of fifteen cents in postage, by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’! Pass. agent, C., B. & Q. Ry., Chicago, Ills, 
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ST. LOUIS ECHOES. 


Rod and Gun Notes from the Metropolis of 
the South-west. 


Judge Sutton has gone to Texas to hunt for 
mountain lion and quail. 


* 
* * 


Wild geese and ducks are now plentiful on the 
Mississippi River. They are going south, and 


. will return daring February and March. 


* 
* * 


The Gasconade and Piney Rivers are full of 
bass this winter. 

* = * 

George Geisler of this city is building a fine 
hunting boat up the Missouri River. She will be 
ninety feet long, and will be able to accommodate 
about thirty hunters verv comfortably. She will 
have a gasolene engine on her and is to be able 
to run ten miles an hour. He will have her fin- 


ished during the coming spring. 


*% 


T. M. Welch of Alexandria, La., is now ‘in the 
city getting up a party of sportsmen to také a trip 
with him to Lake Charles, in Southeastern Louisi- 
ana, where the famous duck and snipe grounds 
are located. Joe Jefferson’s preserve, Rip Van 
Winkle Island, is at Lake Charles, where Presi- 
dent Cleveland made so many big bags of game. 


* 
* *% 


The members of the St. Francis Club are com- 
plaining of adam that has been recently thrown 
across the Mingo which will prevent, they claim, 
the free passage of bass up to their spawning beds. 
Mr. D. Crawford and R. 8S. McDonald are en- 
thusiastic over the proposition of the club to erect 
a new house some distance above the present site. 
These gentlemen are pushing matters with the 
view of putting a tower on the new building, with 
reading room and observatory for its members. 
It is also proposed to place signal lights on the 
tower, and a ferryboat to bring members across 
the river who may come by the early morning 
train, or who desire to leave at night. The ferry 
will be constructed so as to carry a team, and an 
electric wire will be run from the club house 
across the river to signal the attendant at the 
house when a member needs the ferry. The new 
location for the St. Francis Club house that is 
now being considered will be high up on a-table 
of the bluff that rises back from the river a short 
distance, and will command a splendid view of 
the country. A fine library is to be added, and 
everything that can be done for the comfort and 
entertainment of members and their guests will 
be incorporated in the new plant. 





WITH CAMERA AND RIFLE. 


The breaking of day on the frosty morning of 
October 10, 1893, found my friend Ed and my- 
self wending our way with camera and rifle up 
Juniper Cafion, our object being to waylay the 
deer at a point where their trails cross this deep 
cafion. These trails are traveled by the deer only 
during the migrating seasons—namely October 
and April. Upon arriving at the desired loca- 
tion, the thousands of tracks in the mud assured 
us that the trails were being used very much. 
Selecting a good positionfor the camera, we con- 
cealed ourselves and awaited developments. 
Just as the first rays of the sun penetrated to our 
retreat and began to comfort our benumbed bodies, 
a large buck stepped boldly into view on the top 
of the cliff opposite our station. Fora moment 
he stood outlined against the morning sky ; then 
he began the descent to the river. Very carefully 
he selected his way over the rocks and ledges, 
stopping frequently to prospect for danger. His 
long pilgrimage over rocks and stumps seemed to 
have made his feet sore; for at times during his 
descent he would limp and sometimes hold one 
foot from the ground for an instant. He soon 
reached the water’s edge opposite us, where, low- 
ering his stately head, he took a drink of the cool 
water ; then walked boldly in and swam towards 
our hiding place. When within fifty feet of us 
he acented danger and started back towards the 
opposite shore. Just as he turned in the water 
I pressed the button and had his photo, As 
he bounded up the cliff he did not exhibit any 
signs of sore feet. 

The camera was re-set and made ready for the 
next subject which soon came and proved to be 
three bucks, a doe and two fawns. Upon reach- 
ing the water’s edge they grew suspicious. I 
snapped two plates on them when the largest 


buck discovered me and, as he stood braced back 
eyeing me, I took his likeness again and none too 
soon, for the next moment he fell pierced with 
the inevitable bullet. The rest tried hard to 
escape but soon the other two bucks were hit and 
came tumbling down the hillside. The deer were 
drawn and presented toa ranchman who came 
for them with his boat. The scene of loading the 
deer was photographed. After capsizing the boat 
once, the ranchman landed his cargo at home a 
mile below. Amos 8. BENNET. 


Axial, Colorado. 


MONTANA HILL ECHOES. 


In the October number of “Sports AFIELD, 
Allen Kelly of Santa Fé, N. M., states, in his arti- 
cle on cast-offantlers, that he never saw marks of 
teeth of small animalsuponthem. And he claims 
to have found plenty of them (in California). If 
Mr. Kelly were here in Montana, I could furnish 
him with proof of the correctness of the wood- 
mice theory for the disappearance of cast-off ant- 
lers, at least in this part of the country, and 
within a half hour’s walk from my house. That 
is, I could show him partially eaten antlers, 
which is the work of mice. Either the mice are 
daintier in California or else the deer do not have 
such nice oily antlers as they do in Montana. 
My inference isthat Mr. Kelly has found a country 
where cast-off antlers do not disappear (except 
only in the course of time), and, finding so many 
(hundreds) that no destructive agency other than 
the weather had been at work upon, he suggests 
a theory for their disappearance in other coun- 
tries. But it cannot be accepted here, and I 
think the same may be said of many other sec- 
tions of the Far West. 

* * 
Eighteen elk and moose is the record of one 









trapper who spent the season of 1892-93 in the 
big game county of Idaho—all killed to bait bear 
traps, excepting those reserved for use for food 
(for one man). This same man is one of a party 
of four that have fitted themselves out with a 
large number of bear traps and who have gone in- 
to this country to trap during the present winter 
and spring, with no drawbacks to their nefarious 
scheme. Fifty moose and elk will fall to their 
rifles for bait (?) for their bear traps. If such 
work as this is to go on unchecked, it will be but 
a few, a very few, years longer, ere our big game 


—moose, elk and deer and all—will be with the . 


buffalo. 


* 
* * 


If the rest of the game sections of Montana 
are getting the thorough going over by hungry 
men in search of the wherewithal to keep the 
pot a-boiling that the one in which I live in is 
getting at the present time, the game of Montana 
(both feathered and four-footed) will get a set- 
back that it will require a number of years to 
overcome. Almost every man that was thrown 
out of work by the hard times (and there are 
many such) who can get a cabin back in the 
woods, or who can get in with a friend or ac- 
quaintance who has one, and who can muster up 
a shooting iron of any sort, is out, banging away 
from daylight till dark, and all is meat that 
comes within shooting distance. But we hope to 
hear a favorable report from Washington every 
day, and then the mines and mills will start up 
and every thing— What’s that you say, wife? 
the weekly paper just in? Here; let’s see 
it. What? * * * * * Silver—gone under. 
Well 11! CHARLES MENGES. 

Stark, Montana. 


——— 





A Change of Dates. 

Owing to the conflict of our dates with the 
Columbus Fanciers’ Club, and with a view to 
assist in forming a Western Circuit, we have had 
to change our dates to March 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1894. 
So the City of the Straits Kennel Club will hold 
its second annual bench show on these dates at 
the Detroit Auditorium. The premium list will 
be ready January 15 and will be mailed to any 
address on application. There will be about 
$2,500 in cash prizes and specials, besides the 
club’s cups, medals and so forth. The show will 
be held under A. K. C. rules and awards will 
count. The classes will be judged by John 
Davidson, Charles H. Mason and James Morti- 
mer. You will kindly let these dates stand un- 
der your kennel fixtures, 

Guy D. WELTON, Secretary. 

Detroit, Michigan. 





RIFLE AND 





HARLAN F. BURKET. 





We this month present our readers with the 
portrait of one of Ohio’s most promising sons—a 
man for whom, surely, no place can be more ap- 
propriate than a sportsman’s journal. From his 
earliest boyhood—his father having given him 
his first gun when he was but eleven—Harlan 
Burket’s happiest hours have been spent in 
forest and field. And to-day he toils hard at 
his chosen profession, but ever mindful of the 
keen enjoyment in store for himself and friends 
in each year’s prospective camp hunt. 

The subject of our sketch, Harlan F. Burket, 
was born in Findlay, Ohio, in 1860 and remained 
there at school till seventeen years of age. The 
following five years were spent at Oberlin Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1882. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1886 and, after a successful 
practice of four years, was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney of Hancock County, Ohio, which office 
he still holds. 

Burket has acquired considerable of this 
world’s goods and, like every true sportsman and 
lover of Nature, he is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to any deserving interest. Large heart- 
ed, generous, a royal companion in camp, a good 
shot and a true friend, may he long be spared to 
enjoy his favorite pastime and continue-to shine 
as an ornament to his profession. We quote be- 
low an extract from a letter of his to a friend of 
Sports AFIELD. Would that all who hunt could, 
like him, measure their pleasure more by asso- 
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ciation than the amount of game slaughtered : 


“*T only wish I could get away again, away out 
in the woods where no axe has been, and take it 
easy with nothing to disturb my reveries but the 
moaning of the winds and the sighing of the 
pines. Itis like childhood to be able to get away 
from everything and to forget about business and 
all else except the grand old associations of 
Nature.’’ 


Mr. Burket is unusually well posted on the 
choicest game sections of our beautiful Northwest 
Country, and thus it can easily be imagined that 
the dry pine hills and ridges of Northern Wiscon- 
sin are among his primest favorites. And here, 
while we dislike to speak disparagingly of so 
thorough-going a sportsman, Duty compels the 
statement that, as regards rifles, Burket is a de- 
cided crank in his loyalty to a 40-60 Marlin re- 
peater. ‘‘That’s her,’’ he once said tous; ‘‘she’s 
been in constant use every season sice 1882 and 
shoots as true as an old-fashioned squirrel rifle.’’ 
In shot-guns his best friends are a ten-gauge 
Remington (of the $80 species)—a gun with a 
most honorable private reputation for getting 
there at great distances—and a little beauty of a 
seven-pound seven ounces Colt of the $100 type. 

> 
Platte Valley Pointers. 


Goose shooting is now (November 25) in its 
prime along the Platte River, and bags of from 
fifteen to twenty-five geese to two guns are com- 
mon. Hunters are about equally successful in 
the corn-fields from five to ten miles away from 
the river or in the river on sand-bars. A blind 
made of willows or gunnysacks serves very well 
in the river until the geese become educated to 
know its dangerous character. Canvas decoys 
(pneumatic ones) are coming into considerable 
favor, but are difficult to keep in position when 
the wind blows,and it is well to have some tin 
‘*shadow’’ decoys to put with them. As there is 
no water in the South Platte below Julesburg yet, 
the geese do not frequent the sand-bars in that 
river and one must go either to the North Platte 
or to the grain fields. 

* * 

On account of the extremely dry season there is 
very little water in the sloughs this fall and 
ducks are unusually scarce. Some fair bags have 
been made along Lodge Pole Creek, in Wyoming 
and Nebraska, but we have not heard of any good 
bags being made elsewhere. 


* * 

Isaac Dillon and W. L. Park, superintendent 
of the Union Pacific at North Platte, recently 
made a very successful hunting trip for antelope 
along the Union Pacific not far from Cheyenne, 


Wyo. In two days they killed thirteen antelope, 


AFIELD. 


of which nine were bucks, and all were killed 
running at distances ranging between three hun- 
dred and six hundred yards. It is reported that 
a party of Denver sportsmen recently fired over 
five hundred shots at antelope near the same place 
and did not succeed in bagging any. 

North Platte, Nebraska. M. K. BARNUM. 





Grand Junction Items. 


Roberts & Parly have received their elk heads, 
shot last fall, and they are fine ones. They are 
now on exhibition at Roberts’ store.—Three six 
pointers and two smaller ones. 


The De Beque boys have advertised a turkey 
shoot for the near future, and some of the Grand 
Junction team intend going. 


The Grand Junction rifle Club arranged a little 
shoot for Thanksgiving, which passed off very 
nicely. M. L. Roberts offered a gold watch, 
chain and charm for the best 10 shots, 200 yards 
rest. Scores as follows: C. Bowman, 100; C. 
Iverson, 100; W. Core, 100; A. Jones, 99; Rob- 
erts, 90; ‘‘no ’count Man,” 82; B. Smith, 93; 
H. Jones, 90. The tie was shot off with one shot 
Bowman winning with a 12. A. Jones then 
offered a dozen cabinet photographs for the best 
five-shot score, off-hand, 200 yards. Score: C. 
Bowman, 28; Roberts, 32; A. Jones, 39; C. 
Iverson 19; Yessen, 37. This was followed by 
several interesting turkey shoots which elicited 
some exceptional exhibits of amateur skill. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. U. N. LUCKEY. 
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Colorado Game Laws. 


We are indebted to Sportsman Harry Bostwick 
of Denver for the interesting epitome here ap- 
pended. Coloradoans generally will do well to 
memorize it. 

Trout may be caught with hook and line, June 1 to 
November 1, for immediate use for food purposes only, 
none less than six inches. 

No deer, elk or antelope at any time, except that the 
same with horns may be killed August 1 to November 1 
for food purposes only ; “immediate necessity ” to mean 
one deer, elk or antelope for one person at one time. 

No open season on bison or mountain sheep. 

Grouse, prairie chicken, wild turkey, August 15 to 
November 1. 

Doves, July 15 to October 1. 

Ducks and geese, September 1 to May 1. 

No trapping or netting of water fowl. 

No selling or offering for sale any fish, bird or animal 
as mentioned. 

No open season on quail, Mongolian pheasant or ptar- 
migan. 

No insectivoros or song birds at any time. 
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Playing Cards. 
You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by 
sending fifteen cents in postage to P. 8. Eustis, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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OFF FOR THE SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


‘** All aboard !” called out Dr. R. E. Darnell, 
when J. M. Bush, W. D. Close, Dr. R. E. Dar- 
nell, Fred Close, Theodore Sewell and Ed Bush 
boarded the little stern-wheel steamer City of 
Kalama, which, by the way, is the smallest stern- 
wheeler afloat. She had been chartered to tow 
the hunting scow of Close & Bush’s to their shoot- 
ing grounds at Burke’s, some eight miles up 
the Columbia River. It was late in the afternoon 
of November 25, when the steamer whistled to 
cast off, and, making fast to the scow, we were 
soon on our way to the shooting grounds. Every- 
thing went well until darkness overspread the 
waters of the mighty Columbia, when the doctor 
(who had prepared for any emergencies that 
might arise in the way of snake or tarantula 
bites, cramp, colic, or any of the ilis that hu- 
man flesh is heir to, had prescribed very free- 
ly — having himself no conscientious scruples 
against taking his own medicine) mistook the 
evening star in the far western horizon for a 
Government beacon-light. He said he must run 
to the left of the light, as to go to the right of it 
would take us too far out into the river. We were 
moving along at a rapid rate when, all at once, 
there seemed to be a collision. ‘‘ Hard aground !’’ 
rang out the stentorian voice of the mate. ‘‘ Get 
on your rubbers, boys,’’ says Doc. We were soon 
in our waders and soon had the scow and steamer 
afloat. Doc thought he had hugged the bank too 
close, so he backed out a considerable distance 
and again, as he supposed, headed up the river to 
the left of the light. 

But a few moments elapsed before the cry came 
back once more that we were aground. How- 
ever, we were soon off again and the doctor said 
he would stay at the wheel until we were safely 
anchored in Burke’s Slough. He backed well 
out into the river, and said he knew he was out 
far enough to clear the point which we had been 
running onto. We were soon on our way up the 
river again, and the doctor bade the engineer to 
give her all the steam he had, which Fred pro- 
ceeded to do—soon throwing the endless chain off 
the sprocket wheel. This rather serious mishap 
being finally remedied, we got under way once 
more, wondering what would happen next, when 
the doctor summoned all hands on deck. He was 
positive in declaring that some one had taken the 
light from the beacon and carried it ashore. Says 
he: ‘‘Don’t you see it going through the trees? 
There, they have put it out !’’ And he believes 
until this day that some one put out the beacon 
light. He says stars never set. 

In the excitement the doctor forgot to pay 
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proper attention to his course and we again ran 
aground. A hasty consultation was had, and it 
was decided to heave-to until morning, as our 
supply of coal was getting low and the best time 
to purchase coal of the Northern Pacific Railway 
was after dark. The scow was anchored and W. 
D. Close left in charge, while the rest of the crowd 
boarded the City of Kalama and returned to 
Kalama. — 

Next morning, with a new supply of coal and 
other necessaries, we were early on our way and 
by noon reached the shooting grounds, where we 
found J. W. Palmer and D. J. Sullivan, who had 
stolen a march on us the evening before and had 
gone up, expecting to meet us during the evening. 
They had taken but little refreshment and, to 
aggravate an empty stomach, Sullivan had fallen 
in the slough and was wet from head to foot. 
The doctor made a hasty examination and diag- 
nosed the case as ‘‘Fever, with high thirst,” and 
ordered W. D. Close, chemist pro tem., to fill 
the following prescription : 


B Three parts whiskey. 
1 part boiling water. 
+ part ginger. 
} part nutmeg. 
} part cinnamon. 
Batter the size of a hen’s egg. 
Mix well and give hot. 


Sullivan said the doctor was right, and that he 
was glad he had fallen into the slough. 
Dinner was soon on the table and all hands 


seated around the spread. The doctor narrated 
our troubles to Palmer and Sullivan, and asked 
the latter if he knew why the beacon-light had 
been taken ashore and put out. ‘‘ Doc,” replied 
Sullivan, ‘‘there has been no beacon-light for more 
than two weeks, as the transfer boat Tacoma ran 
into the beacon and tore it down and it has not 
been replaced unto this day.”’ 

Soon after dinner each one had his gun an@ 
shells and his route picked out, and each one 
thought he knew where the glossy, green-headed 
mallard drake made his headquarters. Soon you 
could hear the ‘‘ Bang! Bang !’’ in all directions, 
and occasionally you could hear J. M. Bush say, 
‘‘Bring him here, Cap—good dog.’’ Palmer's: 
shoulder was soon so bruised that he got out on a 
log and watched the others shoot. The ducks 
came and went and came again. It being Ed Bush’s 
first time on the grounds, he was soon lost and 
had to give a seven-year-old boy twenty-five 
cents to bring him to camp. Soon after getting to. 
camp, he discovered that a two-foot gang plank 
was not wide enough for him to walk, and thus 
he fell into the slough. He said he did’ not care 
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much about hunting, anyhow, and Close took him 
down to Martin’s Wharf, where he could catch a 
boat, and home he went. 

Ducks were plentiful and good bags were made. 
Sullivan said old Cap carried all his ducks to 
Bush; while Palmer declared the ducks were too 
short for him to hit—if they were about four feet 
long he could have killed them. On the second day 
all left for Kalama except Bush and Close, who 
remained for nearly two weeks, and many a jack- 
snipe and duck fell before their Parker guns. 
One day, while standing out in the prairie nearly 
half a mile from any timber, Bush says: ‘Look! 
what is that flying over yonder towards the 
hills?” Looking in the direction designated, Close 
saw a large deer come bounding over the prairie. 
** He’s coming this way. Git down,’’ says Bush ; 
and soon Close, Bush and old Cap were spread out 
upon the grass in the style of a mad-spread water 
snake. On came the deer, and sooner than it 
takes to tell it he had put one and one-half miles 
between him and the hills and was almost direct- 
ly between Close and Bush. Then the fusillade 
began and soon two bewildered sportsmen with 
empty guns stood looking at the deer retracing 
his steps toward the hills. 

‘“*T believe he is weakening. There, by George, 
he’s down!’ And by the time the hunters reach 
him he had kicked his last kick. We finally suc- 
ceeded in dragging his buckship to an adjacent 
willow grove (for skinning purposes)—a proceed- 
ing which convinced us that he was just about 
the biggest member of his family in all of North 
America. Here he was duly ‘‘hanged, drawn 
and quartered,’’ and thence carried by easy 
stages to the slough and from there safely stowed 
aboard our little boat. 

We pulled out early the next morning for 
Kalama, which we reached by noon. We werea 
decidedly popular outfit that day, I assure you. 
So much so, in fact, that by nightfall there was 
hardly a fair mess of venison left for each of us— 
everybody having reminded us how very accept- 
able ‘‘a slice or two o’ that deer’’ would be for 
the home folks. 

And the Doctor. Alas and alack! What of 
the Doctor? Sore it grieves me to tell it, but he 
still insists that some one carried off that beacon- 
light—thus causing him to run aground. 

Kalama, Wash. ONE OF THE BANDITS. 
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Colorado-Utah Holiday Excursion Rates, 


On December 23, 24, 25, 30 and 31, 1893, and January 1, 
1894, a rate of one standard local fare for the round trip 
1s authorized from Colorado to Utah points along route 
of Denver & Rio Grande and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
ways. Tickets to be limited to continuous passage in 
each direction, going, beginning the date of sale, final 
limit to return January 15, 1894. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Small vs. Large Bores. 

For the benefit of Mr. Frank Hill, who uses 
considerable space in your last number in show- 
ing that he shoots to kill, while several corres- 
pondents he names shoot only to wound, I will 
repeat in substance what I have said before con- 
cerning my choice of hunting rifles. I would 
also suggest that Mr. Hill keep a file of the 
articles he criticises, which will serve him much 
betcer than a sadly defective memory. 

In two or three articles written for Sports 
AFIELD I have advocated the use of a 45-calibre 
for large game; and I now repeat that I prefer 
above all others the 45-90 Winchester repeater, 
loaded with 85 grains of powder and a 350-grain 
bullet. Forsmall game a 25 or 27 bore is un- 
doubtedly best when properly loaded, and I shall 
only refer here to the charge of powder which 
should not exceed 10 grains. 

Mr. Hill has no use for anything under 38 
calibre. I presume none of the writers he mis- 
quotes will object to his using a 50 calibre for 
squirrels, if he prefers to do so. 

I can find only one positive assertion in Mr. 
Hill’s article wherein he pretends to show any 
knowledge of rifle shooting, and that is to the 
effect that small bores lead at the target. Had 
he added that they are prime favorites in shooting 
galleries he would have been right. 


Denver, Colorado. SIBYLLINE. 
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Of Interest to Sportsmen. 


Mr George Ady, General Agent, Union Pacific System 
at 1703 Larimer St., Denver, has just received a supply 
of books called “‘Gun Club Rules and Revised Game 
Laws.”’ This publication contains a digest of the laws 
relating to game in the Western States and territories. 
Mr. Ady will be glad to mail you one of the books free 
of charge upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 


postage. 
> 


A Marker on Skates. 


In another column you will find the Skate advertise- 
ment of the Thorsen & Cassady Company. These peo- 
ple are one of the leading dealers in skates in the coun- 
try, and their offer to send a steel club skate for forty 
cents, is something every reader who stands in need of a 
pair of skates, or who contemplates making holiday 
presents, should read and take advantage of. By 
writing Thorsen & Cassady Co. a complete catalogue 
can be obtained, showing their very large assortment of 
Sporting and Athletic Goods—many of which are very 
suitable for Holiday gifts. 


_ — eo ae 
A Valued Sporting Adjunct. 

The Hon. Thomas A, Logan (‘‘Gloan ”’) of Cincinnati, 
W. B. Leffingwell, the talented author of “‘ Wild-Fowl 
Shooting,’ and hundreds of our country’s best sporfts- 
men besides, all unite in high praise of the Hannaford 


Ventilated Boot. Surely, the approval of judges as 
competent as these gentlemen are speaks volumes for 
the quality of the Hannaford company’s product 
Sportsmen, and more especially duck and snipe investi- 
gators, will find them just the thing. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





WYOMING TROUT PROSPECTS. 





“‘Salvelinus fontinalis— 
There is not the slightest doubt— 
Boys from Maine to California 
All would join in mighty shout, 
Laughing at your lack of knowledge, 
If you don’t know that’s a trout” 

‘* As to the species of fish handled by this Com- 
mission, their adaptability to the waters of this 
State and the success attending their introduc- 
tion,’’ writes Fish Commissioner Schnitger of 
Wyoming in his report for this year, ‘‘I will say 
that it has been my purpose from the start to pro- 
pagate only, for distribution in our streams and 
lakes, the trout, for the simple reason that the wa- 
ters of our mountains at all seasons of the year, 
are at such a temperature, ranging from 40 to 60 
degrees, that they are suitable only for this special 
fish. More particularly I make this statement 
for planting in public waters with one exception 
—that is, the grayling (Thymallus). 

‘“*T classify the trout as follows: First, the 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) ; the black spot- 
ted mountain trout (Salmo mykiss); the rainbow 
trout of California (Salmo irrideus) ; and the lake 
trout (Salvelinus namaycush). The latter I recom- 
mend only for private preserves; even then I 
would much prefer the black bass, as its flesh is 
preferable to that of the lake trout, which is an 
inferior fish in every respect to any of those above 
mentioned. Our public waters are not suitable for 
this fish, and it thrives much better in waters of 
a higher temperature which are more suitable to 
its habitat. 

‘*T favor more particularly the brook trout for 
these waters, for many reaSéns. In the first place 


the original breeders of this hatchery were from 
eggs of the Wisconsin brook trout, the waters of 


‘ that State being similar in conditions to those of 


our own, and natural to its habitat. The brook 
trout in general cannot be excelled by any known 
fish. As to fineness of texture and sweetness of 
flavor it is par excellence. The percentage of nu- 
tritive ingredients and water ip the flesh or edi- 
ble portion, which is protein, the flesh-forming 
substances corresponding to those in the lean of 
meat, is as large in the brook trout as it is in the 
whitefish (Coregonus clupeiformis), or the small 
mouthed black bass (Micropterus dolomieu). The 
brook trout is to the angler, as to quality and 
gameness, what the woodcock is to the sports- 
man, for the gameness of this fish is all that could 
be wished for in the sport of angling, and it is 
well said by those who know from a life-time de- 
voted to the gentle art of fishing, that in food, in 
body, and in gameness the brook or spring water 


’ trout are not inferior to any. 


‘*By experiments in the art of propagating this 
fish we find they are more prolific, their eggs are 
more healthy in incubating, their young more 
healthy in maturing, and in the transportation of 
the ova and fry they have more vitality and con- 
sequently there is less loss than in any of the 
above named varieties. Moreover, when these 
fish are planted in our mountain streams they lo- 
cate, and never go down with the receding waters 
in the fall of the year, as do the other varieties of 
trout that are lost in the irrigating ditches; but ~ 
the brook trout ascend to the spring waters of 
the stream they are planted in, at that time to lo- 
cate for the purpose of depositing their spawn in 
the season. 
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“Thus by judicious State action we assist na- 
ture in perpetuating an economical source of 
nutriment, and supply the demand for variety in 
diet, which increases with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and culture. 

“TI do not agree with that veteran angler, the 
Rev. Myron W. Reed of Denver, who has made 
a broad statement which has created a wide- 
spread notion that ‘the day of the trout has 
passed.” Far from it; for the power of man to 
change natural conditions by the distribution of 
this fish in the myriad brooks and the small 
streams of the mountains that are fed by living 
springs, points to a future in fish-life when it may 
be said that they are self-supporting, and by 
artificial fecundation and preservation by legisla- 
tion the dispersion will be increased until the 
amount of young fish to be planted in the waters 
of the State each year shall be equal to the 
amount taken out as adult fish, and an equal 
balance obtained ; then from Maine to California 
we can yet enjoy the thrilling sport of youth and 
manhood. By a trip to the brooks of the East, 
where we enter the cool, shady woodlands and 
tread the mossy banks, where the feathery fern, 
the trailing arbutus and the partridge berry 
luxuriate—’tis there, with pole, line and reel, 
that we forget, during the open season, that there 
is an outer world, whose population is sweltering 
beneath a noonday sun, while we look into the 
deep pool lying in the shade of some convenient 
log, and live only in the anticipation of a fond 
hope that some jewelled trout may catch our 
gaudy fly ; then to follow down from shady nook 
and whip the stream to the favorite spot where 
the bridges shade the pools in the beautiful little 
meadow below where the waters join, forming 
the brook into a good-sized trout stream ; where 
springs of water flow from almost every direc- 
tion, and there the speckled beauties are caught 
from beneath the grassy banks—the very spot, 
you will say, that was in the mind of Tennyson 
when he wrote the lines that are dear to the 
heart of the angler, ‘The Brook ’— 


“That winds about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout 

And here and there a grayling.”’ 


—_ 





Sports AFIELD has in preparation a very at- 
tractive list of angling articles—both of the salt 
water and inland brands—which it purposes 
serving up to its readers in the near future. 
Meantime the fraternity is requested to send us 
news notes anent local fishing, either present or 
prospective. Fishing letters reaching us the 1st 


of any month will appear in the issue of the 
same. 


AFIELD. 


A WORLD-FAMOUS HATCHERY. 


**Cold Spring !’’ shouted the uniformed repre- 
sentative of Austin Corbin as the train drew up 
alongside the miserable shanty that this gentle- 
man’s careful and liberal management gives the 
dwellers in this peaceful locality for a railway 
station, and as the day was a sweltering hot one 
and this our destination, we lost no time in leav- 
ing the car and transferring our cameras to @ 
wagonette in waiting and were soon spinning 
along a good country road that follows a pretty 
little stream down through a lovely valley to the 
Sound. The road is well shaded with forest 
trees, through which we caught occasional 
glimpses of inviting ponds and comfortable-look- 
ing farm houses. 

‘“Whoa! Here you are!’’ said our bucolic 
Jehu at the end of a mile drive. ‘‘ That is the 
State Hatchery, over there,’’ pointing across the 
fields to a large building delightfully situated 
among the trees at the head of a beautiful little 
valley. A short tramp across a well-beaten foot- 
path, during which we crossed a rustic bridge 
over a noisy little stream that owes its existence 
to the overflow of a large pond about one hun- 
dred yards above the path, and we were in the 
grounds of the New York State Fish Commission. 
We wended our way along clean gravel paths, 
through a long row of beautiful flower beds, on 
the sides of several sparkling pools, and turned 
the corner of the building, where we found the 
object of our search seated on a veranda watching 
a flock of green-winged teal ducks that were 
playing in the basin of a large fountain not twen- 
ty feet away from where we stood. 

It is not given to every man to stand on a cool . 
veranda and See the wildest of wild ducks play in 
a fountain at his feet, and we enjoyed this un- 
usual spectacle for a few minutes before making 
our presence known. With the interest that a 
true lover of Nature takes in her wild children, 
the Superintendent of the Fish Commission sat so 
absorbed in the contemplation of his pets that he 
did not notice our arrival until asked, ‘‘Is this 
Mr. Fred Mather?’’ He arose and welcomed us 
to the cool shade of the protecting porch, and 
with a few well-chosen words made us quite at 
home. 

AN EFFICIENT SUPERINTENDENT. 


‘Fred ” Mather—everyhody calls him ‘‘Fred’’ 
—is one of the most perfect types of the journalist 
sportsman to be found on the Western Continent. 
He has had experiences that would be valuable 
to any one and that to a born naturalist were as 
delightful as they were rough and dangerous. 
For six years he hunted and trapped in the West- 











FISH AND FISHING. 


ern wilds. Ten years of his life were spent in 
the forests, mountains and on the great plains, 
and he shows what life in camp with plenty of 
pure air and health-giving sport will do for the 
human animal if taken in sufficient quantities. 
He is nearly sixty years of age and looks forty- 
five—erect, of medium stature, with an eye as 
clear, step as firm and hand as steady as a man of 
five and twenty, and has long been considered an 
authority on icthyological matters in this coun- 
try. He has been employed as naturalist and 
historian for several government expeditions, was 
for three years editor of the American Field and 
for ten years fishing editor of Forest and Stream, 
is the author of many valuable papers on the 
food fishes of North America and a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading magazines and journals. 
Breeding wild-fowl in captivity has long been one 
of his hobbies—the flock of wild ducks in the 
fountain and on its banks being one of many he 
has on and around the grounds of the Fish Com- 
mission. He called our attention to several bril- 
liantly-plumed mandarin and wood ducks. The 


mothers of half a score of tiny ducklings did’ 


not relish the approach of strangers and soon col- 
lected these cunning little balls of down from the 
wire gauze protected pools in which they were 
playing and conducted them to their homesin the 
breeding house. 

Before the birds are full-grown the small joints 
of the right wing are cut, and they are thus de- 
prived of the power of flight, or as soon as able 
they would leave their homes and seek the forest, 
lakes and streams frequented by their forefathers. 
They never become tame, said the veteran, but 
always distrust man, and no matter how long 
they may have been in captivity, are as wild as 
the wildest forest birds. A Californian of our 
party corroborated this by telling how, in the 
early days of the gold coast, his father had given 
an enterprising settler five dollars for a setting of 
ducks’ eggs, under the assurance that they were 
tame ducks’ eggs, but when the little ducklings 
were hatched out with the assistance of an able 
young hen, they were extremely wild, and when 
able to fly they joined a flock of wild ducks one 
evening, and were seen no more. 

SPLENDID WATER SUPPLY. 


We were taken into the hatchery, a great room 
in which glass tanks are arranged in rows with 
walks between them, like the streets of a town. 
These tanks are all supplied with water from the 
cold springs from which the little hamlet and 
harbor on Long Island Sound takes its name. 
The water, being confined in a race or flume and 
taken into the end of the hatching house nearest 
the head of the valley, flows through ‘the estab- 
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lishment and furnishes water for the ponds and 
spawning races in the grounds. 

Long rows of specimen bottles arranged on 
shelves across one end of the room contain well- 
preserved food fishes of almost every known 
species, from the lordly salmon to the humble but 
richly-flavored eel. Here we saw a large spider 
crab with a bunch of shell and some kind of sea 
plant growing on his back. We were shown sal- 
mon and trout eggs in various stages of develop- 
ment—from the little white pea-like ball to the 
fry or little fish that had burst through the 
ball and had its head and tail protruding—and 
were informed that the fish absorbed all the egg; 
that is to say, lived on it until old enough to 
take food. 

Superintendent Mather then produced a large 
bottle containing a few very small trout pre- 
served in alcohol, each fish having two perfect and 
well-developed heads. These curious specimens 
are among his most highly prized treasures; one 
in particular, which was longer than the others 
and had lived long enough to be able to take 
food. He has made repeated efforts to raise one 
of these remarkable fishes, but never succeeded 
in keeping one alive over a few weeks. We were 
then shown Japanese gold-fish with long, trail- 
ing, plume-like tails and fins, and then a bottle 
of eel eggs, which are a genuine curiosity, as 
many ichthyologists have contended that there 
was no proof that the eel family was increased by 
spawning, the same as the major portion of the 
fish world ; in fact, some of the best-known works 
on food fishes acknowledge the inability of their 
authors to describe the propagation of the eel 
family. 

The Fish Commission hatches and ships from 
this establishment salmon, brook trout, English 
brown trout and rainbow, or California trout, 
tom cods and smelt in great numbers each year, 
the winter being the busy season. Then five 
men are constantly employed in taking the eggs 
from the female fish and placing them in the rows 
to develop, sorting out the dead or imperfect ones 
and packing and shipping them to the different 
parties who are to re-stock our depleted streams 
and ponds, thus providing sport for the sports- 
man and food for the epicure.—New York Herald. 


-_—_ OO —_ 


CoLORADO anglers have of late been much per. 
plexed in the devising of some efficacious plan for 
retaining the Rio Grande’s pristine renown as a 
trout water. The last season may have been an 
‘* off year,’’ but it certainly has tended to belittle 
the well deserved reputation of the ‘‘ Great River 
of the North.”’ 
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PERSONAL MENTION, 


Gordon Land—he of ‘‘ fishy’ fame—is under 
bonds to give Sports AFIELD an unusually good 
article on the Fish Cultural Interests of the Far 
West. May he come to time! 


The executive committee of the L. A. W. are 
quaireling with Editor Potter of Good Roads 
about his salary. So far Mr. Potter appears to 
have the best of the argument. 

Harry Jarrett of Chestnut Hill fame bobbed 
up serenely at the recent Chicago Kennel Club’s 
show with his accustomed array of ‘‘choice 
samples ’’ in the Scotch collie line. 


Under the title ‘‘ Hunting in Colorado and 
Wyoming,” John S. King is writing for The 
Americau Field a continued narrative of sterling 
interest. Doctor Rowe and those clever aids of 
his, Messrs. Strell, Richards and Hayman, seem 
determined to give the public a fine paper. 


Amos 8S. Bennet, an experienced Northwestern 
Colorado sportsman and an enthusiastic camera 
shot as well, writes that the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company has recently shown its substan- 
tial appreciation of the many fine photographs of 
wild-life scenes taken by him by presenting him 
with a 38-56 repeater of fine model. Some of Mr. 
Bennet’s views have been made public through 
Forest and Stream, attracting much favorable 
comment. 


Our sanctum was gladdened the past week by 
a visit from Ernest McGaffey, the poet-sportsman. 
Mr. McGaffey is one of that brand of men whose 
life and personality do more than bear out his 
writings. He started in to tell us about a recent 
quail shoot of his and before we knew it we were 
a hundred miles from Chicago threading the in- 
tricacies of an old field with a hedge to our left, 
in and out of which a certain terrier that Mc- 
Gaffey tells of was darting as though he traced 
his genealogy as far back as Croxteth the Con- 
queror. A field sportsman of the very best type, 
we hope that the author of ‘‘ Poems of Rod and 
Gun’’ will frequently call to ‘‘talk it over.’’ 


That genial huntsman, F. McKie Thayer of 
Colorado Springs, has gone and done it ; or, to be 
more explicit, having always been an enthusias- 
tic foxhound man, he has just purchased an un- 
usually clever pairin Ball and Jersey—the couple 
being of the famous Goodman strain. ‘“ Having 
read for years of the Goodman hounds and their 
performances,” writes Mr. Thayer, ‘‘ and wishing 
to satisfy myself from personal observation, I 
made a visit a few weeks ago to Serena, Ills., and 
spent a week looking over Mr. Pooler’s pack and 


seeing them run red fox. I found them all they 
had been cracked up to be and bought Ball and 
Jersey as foundation stock for a pack.” 


Pretty nigh every one in Colorado knows E. 
B. Ewing of Wagon Wheel-Gap-trout-catching 
fame. When Mr. Ewing is not roaming around 
with his fishing rod or little Scott 12-gauge, he 
usually ‘‘ties up’’ at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
where he is an editor or some other sort of a suf- 
fering public servant. We can’t help but envy 
him, you know, that recent quail hunt of his on 
the branch road near Cooper Station, in which he 
bagged over a hundred of the hustling brownies. 
Considering that the country thereabouts is made 
up for the most part of thick brush, this is all- 
fired good shooting. Ewing shoots over a well- 
bred and better trained pair of Llewellin setters 
and is rightly regarded as one of the best field 
shots in Missouri. 


—_—_—_———_ 


A Word About Nitro Powders. 


Much has been written and read about these 
explosives with respect to the A B C of loading 
for a 12, 16 and 20-bore gun, but nothing at all 
for the duck shooter’s 10-bore. When I first 
loaded my ten-pound 10-bore (in the fall of 1890) 
it was in Club shells, primed with the American 
Wood powder and containing 34 drams of 
Schultze and 1} ounce of shot, with a 3-inch felt 
and one card wad over the powder and one card 
over the shot; and then crimped tightly. This 
load pleased me so well by its results that I im- 
proved upon it in this way: I got 100 Climax 
shells and, without any priming, put in 5 drams 
of E. ©. powder with a -inch felt and one card 
wad on top; then 14 ounce of shot and one card 
wad—giving each case a good, tight Spangler 
crimp. In either Club or Climax shells 5 drams 
of either E. C. or of Schultze is such a slight dif- 
ference in favor of the latter powder only in re- 
coil, that it would be very hard to tell which is 
which, and neither recoil like 5 drams of black. 
The way this ‘‘gentle’’ load will turn over a 
ruffed grouse or duck, or lift out of the top of 
some tall hickory, chestnut or oak tree that wary 
gray squirrel is very pleasing, I assure you; and, 
moreover, to him who may think large-bore guns 
spread their charge when planted more than do 
20 and 16 gauges, I would say, read ‘‘ The Art of 
Shooting” by Charles Lancaster of London. I 
consider a ten-pound 10-bore with a 5-dram pow- 
der load and 1} ounces shot a humane ‘“‘instru- 
ment,” as it very seldom inflicts on our animal 
friends those long, lingering wounds peculiar to 


the small bores. F. D. BILLINes. 
New York City. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE promising English setter Monk of Furness 
Rap (owned by Tim Donoghue of La Salle, Ills.) 
was sold last week to T. G. Davey, the well- 
known Ontario fancier. 





THE Columbus Fanciers’ Club will hold its 
bench show, at Columbus, Ohio, February 28 and 
March 1, 2 and 3, 1894. The reputation of this 
well-known club, together with the central loca- 
tion of Columbus, ensures a large and represent- 
ative list of entries. 


THE quarterly meeting of the American Kennel 
Club was held December 21, in the association’s 
rooms. Delegates were present representing fif- 
teen clubs in Chicago, Pittsburg, Washington, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York and vicinity. 
The business transacted was of a routine charac- 
ter. William Reick presided and A. P. Vreden- 
burg acted as secretary. 

THE live bird match between J. A. R. Elliott of 
Kansas City and Frank Class of Morristown was 
shot off at Erbs Park on December 21. The match 
was won by Elliott, who killed 193, while Class 
was knocking over 187. This puts Elliott two 
games ahead of Class, as he has won four out of 
the six matches for the championship. The con- 
ditions of the match were 200 live birds, 30 yards 
rise, uuder Hurlingham rules. 


THE innovation of keeping bench shows open 
on Sundays augurs but a doubtful sort of advan- 
tage for such clubs as may decide sotodo. It 
certainly was not a success as regards last week’s 
Chicago show. Contrary to the expectations of 
many, the number of cash admissions for the Sun- 
day was surprisingly small. The club’s executive 
committee is composed of a number of the dog’s 
best friends, and Sports AFIELD regrets that the 
tide of popular favor did not rise higher during 
the four days of the exhibit. 


Odd Phases of Canine Affection. 

A remarkable case of bovine and canine affec- 
tion has existed in Winnipeg for some time. A 
litter of Irish setter puppies was raised in a barn 
in the next stall to that occupied by a cow. When 
the pups were big enough two of them, much to 
the alarm of Mr. Andrews, their owner, persisted 
in paying frequent visits to their big neighbor. 
The cow, however, was by no means inclined to 
be hostile, and before long Mr. Andrews dis- 
covered that it received the visits of their pup- 
ships with pleasure. It always took good care 
not to step or lie down on them, and when about 
to make a move would look very carefully around 
the stall. When lying down the pups would play 
hide-and-seek around her and she joined in the 
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fun by poking them with her nose. Mr, An- 
drews became very much interested in the case, 
and when hé let the cow out to pasture in the 
spring he also turned the whole litter loose to run 
around the premises. The ‘‘ twa dogs’ sought 
out their big friend and the mutual attraction 
grew to such a degree that they followed her con- 
stantly. When she would lie down in the fields 
the dogs took up their position beside her and 
dozed while she dozed. 

At last, however, one of the pups began to tire 
of this way of spending its time and became less 
attentive, before long leaving its brother in un- 
disputed possession of its bovine friend’s affec- 
tions. These were now lavished on the remain- 
ing setter in an amazing degree, and the cow 
would never let it out of her sight. When an- 
other dog attacked her friend she would give 
chase and the attacking party astonished with 
such reinforcements would generally withdraw, 
no doubt wondering at the great advancement 
made in the science of modern warfare. Nor did 
she confine her attacks to the vagrant canines. 


‘ The mischievous small boy who delights in pest- 


ering dogs of all sorts and sizes, providing always 
that the said dogs will run away, came in for a 
share of the cow’s displeasure and many times 
have I seen her in full chase after a refractory 
youngster with her setter friend, now as brave as 
a lion, having unbounded confidence in the pomel- 
ling abilities of her bovine majesty, leading the 
way, all the while executing a sort of war dance 
like an Indian chief marshalling his forces on to 
sure victory. Such a scene would undoubtedly 
strike terror into the heart of the victim as it did 
to mine one morning when I wanted to prove the 
statements made to me by various friends about 
this strange attachment, 

How I got over that high fence I will never be 
able to tell. For a time, at all events, I did not 
share the dog’s affections for the cow, but she 
seemed most solicitous to form a closer acquaint- 
ance with me. 

The cow has been sold and for some time the 
dog missed and visibly mourned its friend, but 
soon took up with the horse and transferred its 
affections to it where they now rest. The odd- 
ness of it is that the other dog who formerly had 
such a great attraction for the cow is now at one 
with its brother on the merits of the horse and 
the three are seldom separated. 

Many interesting stories of this attachment 
have been told me, some of which I will give the 
readers of SPORTS AFIELD, but not this time as I 
have already taken up enough space. I would 
invite readers, however, to send in parallel cases, 
as many occur and they all make very interest- 
ing reading and profitable study. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. RODERICK RANDOM. 
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A NORTH-WESTERN THANKSGIVING. 





The Thanksgiving dinner at the American 
House was all that Big Martin, the cook, intend- 
ed it to be, and as Big Martin is regarded as a 
Western Delmonico by those who find their daily 
bread on the tables of the American House, it 
must be evident to all that the boarders and 
guests were in that particularly blissful state of 
mind and body that only a good dinner can pro- 
duce. 

About a dozen of the guests gathered in the 
bar-room to invoke the assistance of the weed in 
the digestion of their repast and, somehow, some- 
body with a spinning-wheel in his head got a 
yarn under way. Silence reigned for a moment 
after it was finished, and then Professor Blair 
mildly commenced: ‘‘ When I was at the 
World’s——’’ But here he stopped. A poker in 
the hands of a large gentleman who bore the 
soubriquet of ‘‘Scotty’’ may have affected his 
memory. We know not. But as the poker re- 
sumed its place under the stove, Scotty remarked 
in a tone that left no doubt of his meaning: ‘‘ Oi 
know whig I’ve got enough, and Wurrold’s Fair 
yarns don’t go aven on Thanksgivin’. Do yees 
moind that, now.’’ 

Again silence settled over all for a few minutes 
and then a stranger—a Chicago drummer, by the 
way—spoke in a tone that suggested a deeply- 
rooted sorrow, or catarrh or some other mental 
disorder : 

‘Thanksgiving is always a day of sadness and 
gloom to me. Twelve years ago it brought me 
the greatest sorrow of my life. My home was in 
Wisconsin then, and I made a trip that summer 
up in the Upper Saskatchewan Country, in the 
North-west Territory, about 400 miles north of 
the United States line. While at Battleford, the 
metropolis of that region, I met the fairest, sweet- 
est girl the sun ever shone upon, I think. Her 
father was the owner of a large wheat farm about 
twenty miles north of the city, and I succeeded in 
getting an invitation to visit her there when I 
made my next trip to the city—some time during 
the autumn. 

‘‘Tt lacked but three days of Thanksgiving 
when I next saw Battleford. I hurriedly trans- 
acted my business and on Thanksgiving morning 
set out for my darling’s home. Winter had com- 
menced a month before, and two feet of snow 
covered the country ; hence, I journeyed on snow- 
shoes. As skating was one of the promised 
pleasures awaiting me, I carried a fine pair of 
‘*elubs’’ strung over my shoulder. A range of 
hills on the northern horizon marked my destina- 
tion, and I set out alone—long experience in 
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prairie traveling rendering the services of a guide 
unnecessary. It was very, very cold—50 or 60 
degrees below zero, I believe—but there was not 
a breath of air stirring and I skimmed along on 
my snow-shoes at a rapid rate. After travelling 
for two hours I came to what appeared to be a 
large lake covered with a sheet of the clearest, 
smoothest ice I had ever seen. It was but the 
work of a moment to fasten on my skates, and an 
instant later I was going over that ice at a rate 
that would have been creditable to a cvclone. 
But I could not understand the.ice. It was as 
smooth as a pane of glass and absolutely color- 
less. I could look right through it and see the 
bottom of the lake, perhaps a hundred feet be- 
low, and it seemed to be covered witn snow like 
the surrounding plain. Once I saw the body of 
a jack-rabbit on the bottom and, while looking 
at it, I would have sworn it commenced to browse 
on an evergreen shrub beside which it was lying. 
I was beginning to be a little frightened and 
hurried on. But I seemed to be skating on air. 
There seemed to be absolutely nothing between 
me and the bottom away below, but my skate 
runners rang out as they do only on the hardest 
ice. Suddenly, I glided over a large farm-house. 
Around it were the necessary out-buildings and 
a number of stacks of hay and grain. I stopped 
and stared in utter amazement, and was positive- 
ly paralyzed when the door of the farm-house 
opened and the maiden I had come so far to see 
came out and drew a bucket of water from a well 
near the door. Then she glanced upward and 
saw me and called to some one in the house. 
The door opened again and three men came out— 
one carrying a Winchester. My brain reeled and 
I staggered like a drunken man, but retained 
sufficient sense to skate rapidly for the shore, 
when the man with the Winchester drew a bead 
on me. I reached the shore and then all became 
a blank. Some time during the next summer I 
seemed to awake from a deep slumber and found 
myself in a private insane asylum in my native 
State. A party of hunters had found me a raving 
maniac near where I had reached the bank and 
had taken me to Battleford, from whence I had 
been sent home, and had remained crazy until 
that moment. 

‘*As soon as I gained strength enough to bear 
it, I was informed that the cause of my trouble 
was a frozen mirage. It had formed the day be- 
fore I saw it and froze perfectly solid during the 
night. As soon as I recovered sufficiently I re- 
turned to the Saskatchewan and—well, call on 
me when you next visit Chicago, at —— Street, 
and make the acquaintance of the only woman in 
the world who ever saw her husband skate a hun- 
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dred feet over her head on the surface of a con- 
gealed delusion.’’ 

‘*Do yees remamber the brand of the whiskey 
yees dhrunk the marnin’ before yees stharted ?” 
asked Scotty, J. W. VAN DEVENTER. 

Sterling, Colorado. 


- 
—~ 





A Question for Wise-Heads to Answer. 


The writer has an Irish setter, bred in Colora- 
do, and, since days of puppyhood, extensively 
travelled throughout the Central and Southern 
States. She has been petted and cursed at in 
English, Spanish, French and German, and a score 
of dialects ; yet I have reason to believe that she 
still clings fondly to the memories and traditions 
of the past, and that no mere accidental circum- 
stance or matter of surroundings can obliterate 
her pride of ancestry any more than it can change 
the color of her hair. I could relate several in- 


stances in proof of this startling statement, but 
one must suffice : 


Like a great many other dogs trained for a 
special purpose, my setter is ‘‘not in it’’ for all- 
round use. She will not condescend to tree 
squirrels or ’coons nor will she chase the trouble- 
some swine that love to annoy the camper with 
their presence, pillaging and destroying his effects 
upon every opportunity. I would think a great 
deal more of her if she would run hogs for me, and 
chew their flapping ears and beautiful twining 


tails ; but she won’t do it—that is, not at my re- 
quest or command. 


One day last winter I was quail hunting near 
Hoxie, Arkansas, and stopped with a farmer to 
rest my wearied limbs and get my dinner. I 
noticed that the turnip patch at the back of the 
house was full of hogs when I came up and I noti- 
fied the farmer—an old Irishman—of the fact. 
He was frantic with rage instantly : 

‘* The murtherin’ pigs!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘ This 
be thesivinth toime they’ ve eaten me up entoirely. 
Och, the spalpeens! Why haven’t I a dog as big 
as a mule to ate the heads off av ’em !”’ 

He hurried away to do what he might towards 
repelling the swinish invasion, muttering oaths 
and objurgations that none but an Irishman could 
understand ; and presently I heard him shouting 
and cursing in the turnip patch ; then a sharp, 
short bark that I thought I recognized ; and then 
a@ pig squéaled as vigorously as though its head 
was really vanishing before the onslaught of the 
big dog for which the farmer had so earnestly 
longed. Curious to see further into the matter, 
I hurried around, and there—Oh wonder of won- 
ders !—was my Irish setter holding and vigor- 
ously chewing the ear of the biggest sow in the 
herd, while the farmer was dancing around in 


high glee, shouting words of encouragement in a 
tongue rarely heard beyond the confines of the 
Emerald Isle. 

This was the first, last and only time that my 
setter ever attempted the role of a hog dog. And 
now the question naturally suggests itself: Do 
dogs have moments of insanity in which habits 
and training are forgotten and the old savage 
nature asserts itself? Or, did my dog, in this in- 
stance, forego the habits of a lifetime to aid this 
worthy farmer in his time of dire need ? Or, more 
improbable still, did the torrent of Celtic wrath, 
so unintelligible to me, arouse the Irish, long dor- 
mant, in my setter’s composition, touching a chord 
that rang respondent to the momentary contact? 
Did my canine slave willingly do more for this 
Irishman than she would ever condescend to do 
for me, and this simply because he was Irish? 
That is the question that has puzzled me ever 
since. And it has troubled me the more since, 
though myself of Irish lineage, I have never 
learned a way to acquaint my hunting companion 
with the fact. Just now I’d give a hundred dol- 
lars to acquire the entire Hibernian language 
from ‘‘ Erin go bragh ” to ‘‘ Arrah na pogue.’’ 

A. H, CASTLEMAINE. 

Bayou du Chien, Arkansas. 

= dee as 
Make It Two of ’Em. 

The Denver Rifle Club is now soliciting prizes 
for its big New Year’s Shoot and we would appre- 
ciate a coutribution of a one year’s subscription 
to SPORTS AFIELD. In the hope that this will 
meet with yonr approval, I remain yours frater 
nally, JOSEPH N. LOWER, Secretary. 

Denver, Colorado. 

ee Cae a 
A Liberal Reward. 

The reader of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system—thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing her work. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure, 
Send for list of testimonals. 

Address, F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
eS cee ees 
Free Chair Cars—Fastest Trains. 


All tickets are good in chair cars of the Union Pacific’s 
fastest trains without extra charge. No change from 
Denver to Chicago . 











CYCLING ECHOES. 


Frank Waller, the ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” has 
entered the employ of E. C. Stearns & Co. (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) and will probably be seen on the 
path again next year. 

Tom Roe, the hero of so many ‘‘fakes,’’ has 
entered for the six-day race at Madison Square 
Garden. A dollar to a doughnut, he doesn’t 
finish. Any takers ? 

A ‘*Midway Plaisance Smoker’? is the latest, 
and will be given shortly by a Philadelphia club. 

Cycling clubs in Chicago have taken up foot- 
ball as a fall and winter sport. A recent game 
between the Illinois and Lake View Clubs resulted 
in favor of the latter by a score of 10 to 0. 

An effort is being made in Milwaukee to form 
an organization on the lines of the Associated Cy- 
cling Clubs of Chicago. It is to be hoped that the 
attempt will be successful ; for wheeling has lost 
caste in the Beer City through the numberless 
squabbles of the clubs over racing matters. 

Cyclists are thoroughly up in everything that 
pertains to the most advanced civilization. The 
last election of the Missouri Division, L. A. W., 
brought to light an artistic case of ballot-box 
stuffing. 


“Cincinnati wheelmen are keeping themselves 
busy during the non-riding season, and have pro- 
duced, in connection with the Order of Cincin- 
natus, a beautiful spectacular play called ‘‘ Bi- 


cyclist.””’ More than 150 riders of both sexes, 
clad in character costumes, appeared on the stage 
at once, and the piece scored an instantaneous 
success. 

The Bearings’ Christmas issue had a narrow es- 
cape from dying unborn at the printing house. 
A fire broke out on the floor above the Van Sick- 
len Printing Co.’s establishment, but fortunately 
did little damage. 

The guarantors of the World’s Fair Race Meet- 
ing have abandoned the idea of holding a Mid- 
winter tournament. 

W. C. Anderson, formerly with A. G. Spalding 
& Brothers, will travel next year for the Hartford 
Cycie Co. 

The Pope Manufacturing Co.’s desk calendar 
for 94 is out, and is even better than ever. Their 
catalogue will be issued shortly and they promise 
the public a work of art. 

The Chicago and Boston stores of the Coventry 
Machinists Co. have been closed and it is doubtful 
if the company will continue business in America. 


Bliss will probably ride in Class B next year. 

The Cash Prize people are very sore at Class 
B. No wonder, for it will keep many riders 
away from their organization. 





The Sportsman’s Review for December says: 
‘‘ Fay Tuttle looked like a world-beater early in 
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the season, but faded away at the big tourna- 
ments.” This will be news to Fay, who never 
rode a race in his life. Wylie! you’re getting 
a bit mixed in the matter of Christian names, 

Along with the news that Harry Wheeler has 
sailed for Europe on a hunt for the scalps of 
foreign professionals, comes the statement that on 
his return he will apply for re-instatement to the 
amateur ranks, that he may ride in Class B. 
That’s a real nice scheme, but it will hardly 
work. 

The disc wheel was again in evidence at the 
Stanley Show this year; but we do not hear of 
any serious disturbance in the trade as yet on its 
account. 

There is every evidence that the fight over the 
negro in the L. A. W. will be renewed with all 
its original vigor in the next General Assembly. 
We admire Mr. Watts for his steadfastness of 
purpose in keeping up the struggle, but are in- 
clined to wonder if he is not burning too much 
powder for the size of the game. 

With the negro question and the efforts of the 
Bi- World people to down Good Roads, the coming 
meeting of the L. A. W. promises to he a regular 
Donnybrook Fair. If nothing else comes up, 
here is enough to make things hum for a little 
while. 

Prompted by the wonderful success of the Dun- 
lop Tire Co., English investors are tumbling over 
each other in their haste to subscribe for stock in 
the John Griffiths Sons’ Cycle Corporation. The 
company is capitalized at something like £175,- 
000 ; but shares to the value of £1,000,000 have 
already been applied for. 


The high-frame rear-driver is the latest fad in 
England and, judging from the number exhibited 
at the Stanley and National shows, bids fair to 
cut some figure in the trade. Steadier steering 
and freedom from side-slip are the advantages 
claimed for it. Beauty cannot be argued in its 
favor, for there is not a graceful line in the 
machine. 

John Palmer reports that the English company 
controlling his tire patents are doing an enormous 
business. He made a plucky fight to introduce 
his wares there and well deserves the success he 
achieved. 


The opening of the ’94 season produces both at 


home and abroad the usual crop of new tires. 
Competition in this line is getting quite as fierce 
as among bicycle manufacturers. 


————~- 
More Records Slaughtered. 

Once more the records have come to grief at the 
hands (or rather, the feet) of Blissand Dirnberger 
until now that midget pair have wiped out near- 
ly all the results of Johnson’s good work at Inde- 
pendence. 

Tuesday, December 12, was the day and Birm- 
ingham (Alabama) the place—the Rambler team 
having been forced to leave Nashville on account 
of the cold weather, taking their equine pace- 
makers, Clarkson and Jim White, with them. 

Bliss started for the standibg mile record 
(1.58 1-5 by Johnson) at a gait that hardly 
looked like succeeding, as he took 31 seconds for 
the first quarter ; gathering headway, though, he 
ripped out the half in :58, yelling all the time to 
Clarkson’s driver for more speed. Here Jim 
White took up the pacing and at the two-thirds 
competent timers caught him in 1:17 (four 
seconds inside his own record), and, still yelling, 
**Go faster, go faster!’ The three-quarters was 
reached in 1:26 2-5—another new record. 

In the homestretch now, and still the little fel- 
low kept up his marvellous flight-—coming in 
under the wire in 1:54 4-5, three and two-fifths 
seconds better than Johnson’s time. 

The times of the intermediate quarters—:31 
(standing) :27, :28 2-5 and :28 2-5—show the im- 
mense advantage of having horses for pacemakers ; 
the runner Jim White taking Bliss over the two 
critical quarters (the last two) of his journey at 
an exactly uniform rate of speed. 

Dirnberger was equally successful in his trial 
for the flying-start mile, going the distance in 
1:51 against Johnson’s 1:55 2-5. Intermediate 
times: First quarter :27, half :54, two-thirds 
1:12 3-5 (previous record 1:14 1-5), three-quarters 
1:21 3-5 (previous record 1:23 4-5). 

Both the boys are back in Chicago at present. 
They are in splendid health, and naturally elated 
over their success ; but, so modest are they, that 
it is hard work to get anything more than bare 
details from them. 


While many concerns were forced to the wall 
during the depression of last summer and fall, 
there seem to be some people who are not fright- 
ened at the prospects for 94. The A. F. Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company of St. Louis—a house 
long and favorably known in their line—have 
taken the Western and Southern territory for the 
Syracuse Cycle Company’s wheels, and will push 
them. R. W. Shisser, well known and liked by 
all Chicago wheelmen, goes with them to travel. 
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Spooner Will Try Again. 

F. Ed. Spooner, the cycling correspondent who 
was with Bliss and Dirnberger during their 
record-breaking visit to Nashville aud Birming- 
ham, is enthusiastic over the roads in the neigh- 
borhood of the latter place and announces his in- 
tention of trying for the 24-hour road record 
there in the spring. 

Spooner says it would be difficult to imagine 
more perfect roads than are to be found in that 
section of Alabama. Fully two hundred miles 
have been built by convict labor entirely and 
have aided materially in the development of the 
country. With heavy rock foundatiou covered 
with layers of broken stone of gradually decreas- 
ing sizes and a top dressing of chirt—a sort of 
clayey gravel—they present a smooth, splendid 
wearing service, adapted to any sort of load. 

With such roads and with proper training, 
Spooner ought to to be able to place the record not 
far from 400 miles. His last ride, when he placed 
the American path record at 375 miles, was ac- 
complished under most unfavorable circumstances 
on a notoriously poor track and without system- 
atic training. Those who remember the man’s 
indomitable courage on that occasion when he 
trode mile after mile in the last few hours, 
hardly knowing whether he was afoot or on horse- 
back will predict and earnestly hope for his com- 
plete suceess. 

Sie ecters | Vameeah sate 
A Wage Scale for Class B. 

The birth of Class B presents a splendid oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers who believe in racing 
teams as an advertisement. We may expect, 
therefore, when the racing season opens in earnest, 
to see any number of teams, properly labeled, on 
the track. 

We would suggest to the makers the advisabil- 
ity of combining to prevent exorbitant demands 
on their purses for ‘‘expenses.’’ . The riders 
might be divided into classes, according to abil_ 
ity, and something like the subjoined scale adopt- 
ed for weekly allowances: 

Planets—$50 per week, with expenses and special 
trainer. 

Common Ordinary Stars—$25 per week with expenses; 

trainer to 4 men. 


Pot-Hunters—$15 per week; no expenses; and rub 
yourself down. 


pee NS eae 
American Wheelman Moves. 

The American Wheelman has outgrown Buffalo 
and will for the future be issued from New York- 
With this change of headquarters comes the news 
that ‘‘ Senator” Morgan will hereafter wield the 
editorial pen, while D. H. Lewis, the former 
editor, assumes the business management. 








SPORTS AFIELD. 


May Meet Again. 

Johnny Johnson, the record breaker, is now at 
Minneapolis diligently training to get in shape to 
renew his skating triumphs of last winter. Joe 
Donoghue is anxious for another chance at him, 
and it is highly probable that these two flyers 
will have a battle before long. 

aE ae SRY 
Prial versus Lewis. 

The wordy war which has been waged so long 
between The Wheel and The American Wheelman 
has at last culminated in a libel suit brought by 
F. P. Prial, proprietor of The Wheel, against D. 
H. Lewis of Zhe American Wheelman— Prial 
claiming that he has been damaged to the extent 
of $20,000. It will be a happy day for cycling 
journalism when editors finally realize that there 
is no money and only a very cheap brand of glory 
to be had by making their columns a medium for 
personal abuse. 


es SSeS 
A Newspaper Triumph. 

The Christmas issue of Bearings is a splendid 
evidence of the grand progress of wheeling in 
America. Both from a literary and artistic point 
of view, it leaves little to be desired. Messrs. 
Van Sicklen and Barrett deserve the heartiest 


praise for the result of their efforts. 


Berlo, the well-known cyclist, has had specially 
made for him the lightest pneumatic-tired safety 
bicycle ever made in the world. It weighs ex- 
actly 18} pounds. The average weight of racing 
‘*safeties’’ is 25 pounds. Berlo had to ‘‘ honey- 
comb’? the nuts, bolts and washers and lighten 
the frame even more than the most reckless man- 
ufacturer would have dared. The tires weigh 
two pounds and 8 ounces. The rear wheel is 28 
inches. The machine is geared to 68 inches. The 
rat-trap pedals weigh exactly 12 ounces. 

i aera ER Lert, 

Another six day race is being inflicted on the 
New York public at Madison Square Garden. 
The dispatches speak of the gaunt and hollow- 
eyed misery in the looks of the thirteen remaining 
contestants, when not a quarter of their journey 
was completed. Five had dropped out—either an 
evidence of good sense or physical weakness on 
their part. We fail to see the benefit to onlook- 
ers or contestants, but it will propably net the 
‘*management’’ some dollars. 

ee aes 

Cycling Life’s Christmas issue is before us, and 
is certainly a beautiful piece of work. The cover 
is quite as handsome as anything we remember to 
have seen of the kind; the reading matter well 
chosen and splendidly illustrated. Our congratu- 
lations, neighbor ! 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Although their ’94 catalogue and price list is 
not yet out, the Pope Manufacturing Co. promise 
several important improvements in their line for 
the coming season. The ’94 models, for which 
December orders indicate a severe tax on the 
shipping capacity of the Pope people next month, 
include a 30-pound (stripped 29-pound) road ma- 
chine with front brake, a full roadster witn rear 
band-brake, 363 pounds (stripped 34 pounds), and 
a machine for the ladies of course. Other special 
models will be described in the catalogue, ready 
about January 1. The purchaser will be given 
his choice of two tires—ist, Columbia single tube 
air tire, which is the variety most in favor from 
the past season’s experience and which has proven 
simple, practical and reliable; 2nd, yielding to 
a popular demand for an inner tube tire, he will 
be given, at his option, the Hartford tire, built, 
after a careful study of existing double tube tires 
under patents issuéd to T. B. Jeffery, with im- 
provements by the Pope experts. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to us and all cyclists to visit 
the Pope displays at the New York Cycle Show, 
January 8 to 13, and the Philadelphia Show, 
January 29 to February 3. 


* 
* * 


Cushman & Denison, who have taken space No. 
100 at the New York Cycle Show, will place on 
view their World’s Fair exhibit. Although many 
oilers were shown at Chicago, the ‘‘ Perfect’’ was 
the only one that received the medal. The firm 
will also show a full line of oiler and pump hold- 
ers, as well as their new ‘‘ Star” oiler which they 
claim is second only to the ‘‘Perfect.”’ 


* 
* * 


The American Ormonde Cycle Co. will have a 
fine display in charge of E. J. Willis and C. F. 
Benedict, at the New York Cycle Show. They 
will show the regular Ormonde, lightened and 
improved. Their Ladies’ wheel for ’94 will be 
particularly handsome, strong and light. Antici- 
pating the drop in prices, they have also made 
for the coming year the Ferris bicycles, to list at 
$100 and compete with any on the market at that 
price. It goes without saying that the Ferris 
Wheels will weigh less and stop less frequently 
per revolution than did their Midway godfather. 
May they become as famous! A full line of 
specially light sundries and fittings will also be 
shown. 

a * » 

F. F. Ide & Co. of Peoria, who last year manu- 
factured the Sylph wheels for Rouse, Hazard & 
Co., have put on the market the ‘‘Ide Special” 


and the ‘‘Valid,’’? which they will market them- 
selves. 


* 
* * 


The Pope Manufacturing Co. and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. have been licensed by Gormully & 
Jeffery to make and sell the ‘‘G. & J.” tire. 

% 2 * 

The John Griffiths Cycle Corporation, Ltd., a 
company controlled by stockholders of the Dunlop 
Co., and which has already gobbled up most of 
the large cycle agencies in Great Britain, is, it is 
said, seeking to obtain a foothold in Anierica as 
well. 


7 
* *% 


Birdie Munger, the irrepressible (who has 
figured in cycling in pretty nearly every way that 
aman can); has blossomed out as a full-fledged 
president, having organized the Munger Cycle 
Manufacturing Co. of Indianapolis. Munger is 
also manager of the company and Fred Dickinson, 
formerly with A. Featherstone, is secretary. 


* 
* * 


Morgan & Wright, whose tire business has 
grown to enormous proportions, have been com- 
pelled to make another addition to their factory. 
The new building will be 72x120 feet and four 
stories high. The capacity of the works will be 
about doubled on its completion. 


* 
* * 


It is reported that the Sterling: Cycle Works 


‘have sent E. C. Bode to Mexico to drum up trade. 


We wish him all success; but from the writer’s 
personal observation, Mexican country roads 
won’t make touring a pleasant diversion. 


* 
* * 


The New York Show people report that all the 
spaces originally planned have been taken and 
that they have been compelled to alter their 
diagram to accommodate the demand. 


* 
* * 


The Ariel Cycle Manufacturing Co. of Goshen, 
Indiana, are out with their ’94 models. High 
frames are of course in vogue for the coming sea- 
son, and the Ariel Co. meets this demand with as 
handsome a wheel as one could wish to see. The 
Titania,on rather original lines for a ladies’ wheel, 
is also a beauty. 

* * 

The Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd., will shortly open 
a branch house in Chicago, with R. B. Abbott, 
formerly of the Hill Cycle Manufacturing Co., in 
charge. A wide-awake man, representing a wide- 
awake house. 
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For the future, the Chas. F. Stokes Manufac- 
turing Co. will handle the Sterling in their retail 
stores only, the wholesale business being conduct- 
ed entirely from the Sterling factory. 

* % 
* 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. of Chicago 
will handle the entire output of the St. Nicholas 
Manufacturing Co. for ’94. 


* 
* * 


E. C. Stearns & Co.’s ’94 models fully sustain the 
splendid reputation this firm has earned in the 
short time they have been in the trade. They 
were shown in Chicago recently by F. Howard 
Tuttle, who is now in the West on a business trip. 


* 
* * 


The Central Cycle Manufacturing Co. of In- 
dianapolis is another young concern whose pro- 
gress has been conspicuous. The ’94 Central has 
a double-tube frame all around, slightly deeper 
than that of ’93, and is a handsome and rakish- 
looking mount. 


* 
* * 


E. B. Parker, now with the Ariel Cycle Manu- 
facturing Co. at their Chicago branch, leaves on 
the first of January to enter the employ of the 
Pennsylvania Bicycle Co. of Philadelphia. He 
will have charge of their exhibits at the New 
York and Philadelphia shows. 


* * 
* 


It is a source of satisfaction to learn that 
American devices and American productions are 
highly appreciated in European countries. The 
Austrian Secretary of War, commenting upon 
the result of the Vienna to Berlin road race, con- 
gratulated an Austrian manufacturer upon the 
good record made by his wheel, expressing him- 
self as particularly pleased with the tire (which 
was G. & J. pneumatic). The rider of said ma- 
chine received a special medal for riding one 
machine the entire distance without a break or 
puncture, and without using a pump on his tire. 

—— oe 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Denver’s Popular Evening East-Bound Train. 

Under its present schedule, the Burlington Route is 
enabled to offer increased facilities in train service and 
fast time from Denver eastward. 

Train No. 2, the popular evening ‘Flyer,’ leaves 
Denver at 9:00 p. m.—reaching Chicago at 8:30 and 
St. Louis at 7:20 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route, and 
making quicker time by several hours than any other 
road. For full information, tickets and sleeping berths 
call on local ticket agents, or address G. W. Vallery 
General Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


August Lehr, Champion of Germany, has gone 
into the cycle business and taken the sole agency 
for Germany for the Raleigh. He will sell no 
other make of machine, and will, of course, in 
future ride the Raleigh, with which he was very 
much struck when in France this year. Lehr, 
it will be remembered, was the champion of Ger- 
many whom Zimmerman defeated in 1891, and 
was the subject of the very clever cartoons pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Redfahr Humor.”’ 

——————————— 
Something New. 

A new and, as we believe, a decidedly valuable inven- 
tion has just been patented by the makers, the Puncture- 
less Tire Armor Company of Hagerstown, Maryland. 
The armor is said to be a perfect protection against 
puncture or collapse to air tube in pneumatic tires by 
contact with any puncturing obstecle over which it 
might be ridden. It is composed of tough, fibrous ma- 
terials, chemically treated, to render it impenetrable to 
any sharp-pointed or cutting obstruction, and to still 
remain as light and flexible as a piece of cloth. The Ar- 
mor is made in lengths to fit 26-inch, 28-inch’ and 30-inch 
wheels and 2-inch, 134-inch and 1 5-8-inch tires; also in 
varying thicknesses for touring, road or track work. 
The price is decidedly reasonable—only $3 a pair—and 
the makers tell us that they guarantee them to be 
punctureless and serviceable. Write them for catalogue. 


Our Clubbing List. 


We will send SPORTS AFIELD one year 
with any of the publications named in this 
list, at the price quoted, all post paid. 

Regular With 
Price. Sports Afield 
Harper’s Weekly, Monthly or Bazaar..$4.00 > $5. 


Harper’s Young People..............::0++++ 2.00 8.00 
The Photo-American...... . 1.00 2.50 


















The Fanciers’ Journal.... .-. 2.00 3.00 
The Amateur Sportsman. + 1,00 2.50 
Forest and Stream.......... soe 4.00 5.00 
The American Field.... «+e 5.00 5.50 
po gg enn ows Saw 2.50 

e American Wheelman..... --» 1,00 2.50 
The Californian Illustrated ne 3.00 4.00 
Scribner’s Magazine. 3.00 4.00 
Review of Reviews.. 2 50 3.50 





4@- The terms for all subscriptions are abdsolutel; 
cash with the order. Each magazine subscribed for will 
be sent to you regularly from the publishers the same 
as if your subscription were sent to them direct. Ifyou 
wish to club with any magazine not on our list, write us 
for terms; also, if you wish to take more than two 


mSports Afield Pub. Co., Chicago, Ills. 


IRISH SETTERS. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE, out of prize winning 
bitches, by our celebrated Champion Kil- 
dare, Champion Dick Swiveller, Champion 
Duke Elcho, Challenge, Seminole and Chal- 
lenge Kildare Glenmore. All of the above 
noted dogs at stud, fee of each, $25. We won 
first prize for the best kennel of Irish Setters 
at Rockford, Freeport,Chicago, New York,Lew- 
iston, Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
Washin . Send for free catalogue contain- 
ing photographs and price-list. Address. 

OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Comm 
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